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and home forty miles away 


When a shift lets out at Corning Glass Works these days, 
the local bus stops become very busy spots. For men and 
women from ‘40 miles around” travel back and forth each 
day, from home to factory, to help make the glassware so Asar 
urgently needed by our Armed Forces and the Home Front. 

These new employees, loyal and willing, have helped to 
replace over 2200 Corning workers now in our country’s 
service. And they are doing a fine job. They can, however, 
be used only on certain processes. 

For a skilled glass worker does not acquire that skill over- 
night. It takes years of experience and specialized training to 
become a good lamp shop worker, able to fabricate an intri- 
cate piece of special apparatus. 

That is why your laboratory supply dealer may at times be 
unable to furnish you with all the Pyrex, Vycor and Corning 
brand laboratory glassware you need. And it is also the 
reason Corning’s lamp shop finds it difficult to extend the 
same satisfying service as in peacetime. 

You will, however, share Corning’s satisfaction in the 
work of these thousands of new employees, because while the 
Home Front must sometimes wait, the needs of our Fighting 
Fronts for laboratory glassware are adequately supplied. 


“Pyrex,” ““Vycor’’ and “Corning” are registered trade-marks 
and indicate manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING,N. Y. 


BALANCED FOR ALL-AROUND USE Corning 


brand LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


at Corning gil | 
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THANK CHEMICAL RESEARCH... 


for the widened use of alloys! 


Metals and alloys are in the headlines. No longer are they standardized commodities. For specialty 
steel makers have been called upon to develop metals with specific properties to do specific jobs. 
As a result we have today alloys that are lighter, stronger, and with many qualities long hoped 
for but never previously achieved. These new alloys are being used to help shorten the war. And ~ 
tomorrow they will render a much enlarged service in peace-time pursuits. 


“maximum limits” — 
but fo the decimal by ac- 
tual lot analys's. That's 
the story of the Boker’s 
Analyzed label. 


The widened use of alloys—the result of many newly discovered prop- 
erties—is a tribute to chemical research. Thank the chemist also for 
his control methods to assure exacting uniformity of quality. 

Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids are tools used by the 
chemist both for product research of alloys and for their quality 
control. These laboratory reagents are the choice of the nation’s finest 
chemists and are stocked by the leading laboratory supply houses 
of the country. 

Here’s the reason. They are dependable. They bear the actual analysis 
on the label, which enables the chemist to save time and obtain accurate 
results. So on your next order specify Baker's Analyzed when you 
send your order to your favorite laboratory supply house. 


4. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


“Baker’s Anatyzed” 
C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 


BAKER'S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 
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THE DeKHOTINSKY THERMO-REGULATOR 


Constant temperature is easily maintained through electrical application of heat—but 
the watchdog of temperature is the thermo-regulator employed in the circuit. Those 
temperature-controlling devices that have established a record of dependability under 
a variety of conditions are the object of search of many an engineer. 

The Cenco-DeKhotinsky Bimetallic Thermo-Regulators have a record of many years of 
dependable service in Cenco constant temperature appliances and in industrial applica- 
tions. These regulators are used to maintain a constant temperature at any predetermin- 
ed value up to 2609 C. with variations of from a few tenths of a degree centigrade 
to several degrees, depnding upon factors in the medium other than the regulator. 


99005C Cenco-DeKhotinsky Thermo-Regulator 
with single contact for 330 watt loads . . . $9.50 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS Wy LABORATORY APPARATUS 
New foRONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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SARGENT CONE DRIVE 


STIRRING MOTOR 


Smooth, Vibrationless Drive with full power of motor delivered at all speeds 


Throughout the entire speed range of 75 
to 1300 r.p.m., the Sargent Cone Drive 
delivers full motor power, is vibration- 
less and silent, and assures constancy of 
any selected speed. It is, therefore, as effi- 
cient for such applications as the rotation 
of electrodes and calorimeter paddles at 
speeds of about 200 r.p.m. or less, as it is 
for general stirring operations at higher 
speeds. Fine adjustment of speed is made 
by means of an adjusting nut and lock 
which changes the effective diameter of 
the cone in contact with the friction ring. 
Because the motor is a brushless, induc- 
tion type not containing centrifugal 
switches, it is relatively safe against ex- 
plosion. The simple right angle clamp 
permits rapid adjustment of the motor 
to any desired position in horizontal and 
vertical planes, 


$-76445 Sargent Cone Drive Stirring Motor. 
(Patent No. 1,973,576.) Complete with cross 
support rod, right angle clamp, connecting cord 
and plug, but without support stand. For oper- 
ation from 115 volt A.C. 60 cycle circuits $33.50 
$-76455 Ditto. But for 115 vole D.C. cir- 
cuits 38.50 


$-76465 Ditto. But for 230 volt A.C. 
60 cycle circuits. 34.50 


$-76475 Ditto. But for 230 volt D.C. cir- 
cuits 40.50 


$-76480 Anode Chuck and Cathode Collet 1.50 


$-79225 Support only for Sargent Cone Drive 
Stirring Motor. Designed with considerable 
mass to minimize support vibration. The heavy 
U shaped base accommodates vessels up to six 
inches in diameter and larger vessels can be 
placed on top of the base which has a flat sur- 
face. Supplied with a 5%” rod, 30 inches long 
and adjusting screws to insure a solid four 
point support on any surface. Each......... ¢19.00 


E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
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Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines— 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bonc of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities cf catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
in catalysis was begun 


The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which cre now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum research did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 


Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 
Universal Oil Products Co. | 
Chicago 4, Ill, U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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ON THE DIAL OF 


MOISTURE 
TESTER 


Accurate! Rapid! Simple 


gy 


MOISTURE CONTEST CAN BE DETERMINED 
WHILE SAMPLES ARE IN THE OVEN. 


The MOISTURE TESTER does away with 
the old, laborious methods of determininc 
moisture content. One instrument takes the 
place of the oven, the balance, the desicl 
cator. One instrument does the work of 
three. Wherever moisture content is a facl 
tor—in the laboratory or in the plant—there 
the MOISTURE TESTER will make its place. 


e TEN TESTS AT ONCE 
@ SENSITIVE TO .002g 
@ READINGS TO .05% 


Two models are available: one for genera 
use, the other, with forced draft, for use o 
certain materials which scorch easily or whic 
require low drying temperatures. 


Just Off the Press! 
CATALOG NO. 44, PART ONE 
Write Today for Your Copy 


SCHAAR COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Moisture Content Is Read | 
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A.H.T, CO. SPECIFICATION 


MAGNETIC STIRRER 


For variable speed stirring action within 
either closed or open vessels 


MAGNETIC STIRRING APPARATUS, A.H.T. 
Co. Specification. A compact, quiet-running ap- 
paratus which utilizes a rotating field of magnetic 
force to induce variable speed stirring action with- 
in either closed or open vessels. Stirring is ac- 
complished by means of a small magnetized bar 
A or B, sealed in Pyrex glass, which is placed in 
the liquid to be stirred and which is rotated by 
magnetic force applied below the container. 
Consisting of a permanent bar magnet attached 
to the shaft of an electric motor and mounted in 
an aluminum housing with flat 
top 43< inches diameter and 4%4 
inches high. Can be used either 


AINED) on the table or on a support rod, 
attached by means of a clamp 
with swivel joint. 

with Suitable for any stirring op- 
tinine eration which involves 1 ml to 
2s thel iflask. liter or liquids with viscosities 
desic| “up to that of a 50% glycerol 
tk of solution. Particularly convenient for use in closed systems where: 

1 fact Gas volume changes must be observed, as in hydrogenation experiments; 

there High vacuum or overpressure should be maintained; 

Moisture and air should be ao as in titrations. involving the use 
place of Karl Fischer reagen 
Gas ieee over the ns ny oe the liquid should not be mixed into the 
solution; 
Change in turbulence is required without disturbance of heavier phase 
ve stirred portion; 
Small containers are used, as in microchemical procedures. 

0 Any type of vessel of glass, porcelain or non-magnetic metal, can be 

used, i.e. flasks, beakers, culture dishes, crystallizing dishes, evaporating 

NnerG dishes, test tubes, weighing bottles, etc. A ring-type burner is suitable when 

hil stirring at elevated temperatures. 

whic 


9325-R. Stirring Apparatus, Magnetic, A.H.T. Co. Specification, as above described, 
with one each stirring bars A and B, %-inch and 1% inches long 
respectively, rheostat, 8-ft. connecting cord. and directions for use, but 
without glass vessel. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. only 


More detailed information sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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ON THE DIAL OF 


MOISTURE 
TESTER 


Accurate : Rapid! Simple ! | 
MOISTURE CONTEST CAN BE DETERMINED © 
WHILE SAMPLES ARE IN THE OVEN. 


The MOISTURE TESTER does away with | 
Vv the old, laborious methods of determining | t 


. moisture content. One instrument takes the 
place of the oven, the balance, the desic- 
r cator. One instrument does the work of 
three. Wherever moisture content is a fac- 9 
§ tor—in the laboratory or in the plant—there 


the MOISTURE TESTER will make its place. : 
@ TEN TESTS AT ONCE 
@ SENSITIVE TO .002g¢ 
@ READINGS TO .05% 


Two models are available: one for general 
use, the other, with forced draft, for use on 
certain materials which scorch easily or which} 
require low drying temperatures. 


Just Off the Press! 
CATALOG NO, 44, PART ONE 
Write Today for Your Copy 


SCHAAR COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory’ Equipment 
754 wW. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A.H.T. CO. SPECIFICATION 


MAGNETIC STIRRER 


For variable speed stirring action within 
either closed or open vessels 


MAGNETIC STIRRING APPARATUS, A.H.T 
Co. Specification. A compact, quiet-running ap- 
paratus which utilizes a rotating field of magnetic 
force to induce variable speed stirring action with- 
in either closed or open vessels. Stirring is ac- 
complished by means of a small magnetized bar 
A or B, sealed in Pyrex glass, which is placed in 
the liquid to be stirred and which is rotated by 
magnetic force applied below the container. 
Consisting of a permanent bar magnet attached 
to the shaft of an electric motor and mounted in 
an aluminum housing with flat 
top 434 inches diameter and 444 
inches high. Can be used either 
on the table or on a support rod, 
attached by means of a clamp 
with swivel joint. 
Suitable for any stirring op- 
Paaen eration which involves 1 ml to 
a 1 liter or liquids with viscosities 
Showing general stirring in a stoppered flask. up to that of a 50% glycerol 
solution. Particularly convenient for use in closed systems where: 
Gas volume changes must be observed, as in hydrogenation experiments; 
High vacuum or overpressure should be maintained; 
Moisture and air should be excluded, as in titrations involving the use 
of Karl Fischer reagent; 

Gas wipes over the surface of the liquid should not be mixed into the 
solution; 
ge in turbulence is required without disturbance of heavier phase 
above stirred portion; 

Small containers are used, as in microchemical procedures. 

Any type of vessel of glass, porcelain or non-magnetic metal, can be 
used, i.e. flasks, beakers, culture dishes, crystallizing dishes, evaporating 
dishes, test tubes, weighing bottles, etc. A ring-type burner is suitable when 
stirring at elevated temperatures. 


9325-R. Stirring Apparatus, Magnetic, A.H.T. Co. Specification, as above described, 
with one each stirring bars A and B, %-inch and 1% inches long 
respectively, rheostat, 8-ft. connecting cord. and directions for use, but 
without glass vessel. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. only 32 


More detailed information sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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YOUR TECHNICIANS 
DESERVE THE BEST IN 


Laboratory Furniture 


© Every piece of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture incorporates time- 
saving conveniences and working advantages developed by Kewaunee 
Engineers through nearly 40 years of close cooperation with America’s 
leading Laboratory Technicians. 


YOURS WITHOUT EXTRA COST! 


© The Kewaunee “Cut-Cost System” of Unit Assembly gives your 
Laboratories a smart streamlined appearance, permits graceful ex- 
pansion as needed and lowers the cost of equipping with the best in 
Laboratory Furniture, Cases and Cabinet Work. Address: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


tig. Co: 
LABORATORY Ce 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


@ Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Type used in 
laboratories of Mellon 
Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require- 
ments in one or a series 
of laboratories, with 
the minimum of diffi- 
culty and interruption 
of laboratory work. 
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Compare this view of Manhattan as it 
looked in 1920 with the way it looks 
today. Twenty-five years have made a 
difference . . . the city has moved for- 
ward ... grown bigger... taller... 
and the story of its progress is etched in 
its skyline. 

Organized in 1920, the Witco Chemical 
Company, too, has grown swiftly and 
steadily . . . from a small office with a 
personnel of four to a world-wide organi- 


un Back the flock to 1920 


zation. Now entering its second quarter 
of a century with a list of more than 200 
chemicals, oils, pigments, asphalts, and 
other products, Witco is prepared to meet 
the chemical requirements of a fast 
expanding industrial world. 

Witco invites you to test the quality of 
its products ... to use the facilities of its 
modern research laboratory and the serv- 
ices of its experienced research siaif. 


Witco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
{Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit @ Cleveland @ Akron @ London 
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These are photographs of our new analytical and control 
laboratories where “we read water.” Scores of water samples 
received daily are given careful and complete analyses under 
the most modern methods of determinations by graduate chem- 
ists. Our application of Chrom Glucosates to scale and corro- 
sion control in cooling systems, boiler and water systems has 
brought such a response that it has necessitated these larger 
analytical laboratory facilities. Take advantage of these com- 
pletely equipped laboratories and our highly trained staff to 
find the answer to your problems in scale, corrosion and algae. 
Write today for our booklets or let a Haering Field Engineer 
eall and study your problems without obligation. 


1. Where samples are re- 


ceived, assigned num- 
bers and recorded. 


. East bank of laboratory 


walls at analytical and 
control laboratory. 


« One side of the supply 


department showing a 
portion of the stock of 
basic chemicals required 
in making up testing re- 
agents. 


. Balance and Microscope 


oom. 


. Where H-O-H Test Kits 


are assembled and sent 
to clients. 


D.W. HAERING & CO, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SERVING 
LABORATORIES 


ZL CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
DISTRIBUTION STOCKS 


>, 


NEW YORK 
New York 


ST. LOUIS 


Missouri 


SCIENTIFIC Co. EIMER ano 


AMEND 
‘Greenwich “New York, N. YR - 
FISHER Co. 


Louis, 


FISHER Co., 
904 St. James Somes 
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TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


PATENT LICENSES 
IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 
26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Natural Rubber Production 


in the Americas 
Dr. Earl N. Bressman 


Director, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 


IMULTANEOUSLY today move 
two great rubber developments of 
far-reaching importance to the econ- 
omic future of the Americas. These 
are the creation in the United States 
of a synthetic rubber industry and, in 
the tropical Americas, development of 
natural rubber production. Rubber is 
indissolubly bound up with the econ- 
omic destinies of the hemisphere. 
What rubber means to our motor and 
machine age has been well illustrated 
in the repercussions from the loss of 
rubber supplies in the far East. 

Right now the important thing is 
to get rubber. We must get it from 
any and every source available, nat- 
ural and synthetic, as quickly as pos- 
sible. That is all that matters imme- 
diately. 

As director of the newly-establish- 
ed Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, I am identified with the sci- 
entific effort to grow natural rubber 
in the Western Hemisphere, to pro- 
duce it economically so that American 
rubber growers may hold their own 
in the long-range test for survival, so 
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that they may meet competition from 
any quarter. 

I have faith in the ability of Amer- 
ican rubber growers to hold their 
own, once they get well started with 
improved strains of rubber trees. I 
believe the costs of growing natural 
rubber in the Western Hemisphere 
can be reduced beyond anything which 
has been demonstrated heretofore. 
And, in that firm belief, I am hoping 
that natural rubber will have full op- 
portunity to prove its capacity to sur- 
vive, whether the competition comes 
from the ingenious chemist or produc- 
ers able to draw upon large reservoirs 
of low-paid labor outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I shall not attempt to narrate, or 
to analyze, all the developments go- 
ing on now in rubber. Much of the 
rubber program for immediate war 
needs is concentrated on efforts to in- 
crease quickly production of wild rub- 
ber in the Amazon basin and in Cen- 
tral America. The program also in- 
cludes projects for production of rub- 
ber from quick-growing plants, such 
as cryptostegia and guayule. I am 
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concerned here mainly with the story 
of what is being done to put natural 
rubber production on a sound basis for 
the long run, with the possibilities for 
developing small unit plantations, 
with the question whether natural or 
synthetic rubber will become our chief 


source of raw material. 


There can be little doubt, I am 
sure, that the lessons of this war will 
count heavily in our long-range pol- 
icies on rubber. We have learned by 
bitter experience the dangers of de- 
pendence upon distant sources of rub- 
ber when we can produce rubber at 
home or near to home. I am assuming 
that in the post-war period we shall 
want to rely—certainly more than be- 
fore the war—upon nearby sources of 
rubber. That will mean natural rub- 
ber from the tropical Americas or 
synthetic rubber from plants in the 
United States. Perhaps these in com- 
bination will be the answer. 

For one thing, it must be recogniz- 
ed that rubber consumption in the 
other Americas is growing. If this 
trend continues, as appears likely, the 
other Americas will use more and 
more of their own natural rubber 
production. It also must be recogniz- 
ed that potentially the tropical Amer- 
icas could increase rubber production 
greatly and provide a large exportable 
surplus. How far they go in develop- 
ing an exportable surplus will depend 
upon the ability of American-grown 
rubber to stand up in competition in 
the market-place, whether it is com- 
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petition for the United States market 
or for markets outside the hemisphere. 


Another point to be stressed is 
this: World rubber consumption in 
the past few decades has increased 
rapidly. The curves of consumption, 
both in the United States and outside 
the United States, seem likely to con- 
tinue to rise for a long time. I believe 
United States consumption of rubber 
will expand until it doubles, at least, 
consumption during the peak year of 
1941. In that year the United States 
used around 775,000 tons. If I am 
correct in this assumption, the long- 
term uptrend in rubber consumption 
will mean the United States eventu- 
ally will require 1,500,000 tons of 
rubber annually. That means a bil- 
lion-dollar industry. What a prize for 
the chemist and agricultural scientist! 
Surely this is a prize rivalling the 
gleam of wealth which drew gold 
seekers to the Americas hundreds of 
years ago. Here is an El Dorado 
worthy of the magic of modern sci- 
ence. It is a story of fortune hunting 
evolving out of the urgent needs of 
wartime, in the obscurity of patient 
research behind the drama of the fight- 
ing fronts. Yet, in the long run, this 
may be one of the most important 
stories of our time. 


Millions of young rubber trees 
grow in the sun of the tropical Amer- 
icas. These are the vanguards of the 
new plantation industry, the planta- 
tion industry which I believe will be 
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NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION IN THE AMERICAS 


able in the long run to stand the test 
for survival, 

In this new plantation industry, in- 
ter-American cooperation plays a big 
role. The Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, sponsored by 
the Pan-American Union, with initial 
funds provided by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, is but one symbol 
of progress in the inter-American co- 
operation which is making possible the 
hemisphere rubber-development pro- 
gram. Fifteen of the Latin American 
countries, together with the United 
States, are active participants in the 
inter-American effort to bririg rubber 
back home and to place it upon a solid 
economic foundation. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
tropical Americas, is carrying on re- 
search for the improvement of plant 
materials and for commercial stimula- 
tion of existing strains resistant to 
leaf blight as well as high-yielding 
strains. In the one-hundred coopera- 
tive nurseries established in the other 
Americas, nearly 20,000,000 budded 
trees already have been produced. 
These are material for the plantation 
industry. Five experiment stations 
strategically located are making avail- 
able scientific research and guidance 
for development of plantations, small 
and large. The Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences is preparing to take an 
active hand in this program, in colla- 
boration with experiment stations of 
the other Americas. 


Thus we see taking shape the 
dreams of those who years ago saw 
the need for growing rubber supplies 
closer to home. Former President 
Hoover, in 1926, when he was Sec- 
retary of Commerce, initiated studies 
of rubber-growing in the hemisphere. 
President Roosevelt, Vice President 
Wallace (while Secretary of Agricul- 
ture) and former Under Secretary of 
State Welles aided in a drive to get 
Congressional action which finally, in 
1940, resulted in appropriation of 
$500,000 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct investigations 
for development of Western Hemi- 
sphere rubber production. 

Dr. E. W. Brandes, in charge of 
the Special Rubber Project of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, had done a remarkably speedy 
and thorough job in field studies for 
this development.. Now the essential 
plant material, consisting of Hevea 
rubber trees of high yields and dis- 
ease-resistant strains from the Orient, 
developed in the tropical Americas, is 
available for further expansion of nat- 
ural rubber industry in the Americas. 

The most important of the coop- 
erative field stations is located at Tur- 
rialba, near San Jose, the capital of 
Costa Rica. This station, started in 
1940, is fully equipped and stocked. 
It possesses ample land for nurseries, 
clone collections and other limited 
plantings. Turrialba was selected as 
the site because it is ideal for invesi .a- 
tion of the most serious pest of the 
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rubber tree in this hemisphere, the 
South American leaf blight. The vol- 
canic soil is excellent for growing 
rubber. Moreover, it is well situated 
to collaborate with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
in future research and development 
work. 

The government of Costa Rica has 
provided a thousand-hectare experi- 
ment station, known as “Los Dia- 
mantes,” near Guapiles, about fifty 
miles from Turrialba. This farm is 
less than 1,000 feet above sea level 
and is representative of the broad 
northern coastal plain, which is well 
adapted for rubber growing. It will 
serve primarily as a propagation gar- 
den to supply bud wood to growers in 
regions infected by the leaf blight. 


Another important cooperative field 
laboratory is at Belem, Brazil, gate- 
way to the Amazon rubber country. 
This laboratory is located at the In- 
stituto Agronomico do Norte, operat- 
ed by the Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture. Considering its strategic 
position, the Belem center may have 
a key role in the development of rub- 
ber production in the Amazon basin. 
Studies will be carried on there in dif- 
ferent kinds of Hevea rubber indige- 
nous to the Amazon country. Scien- 
tists will collect bud wood and seeds 
of superior trees. Up-river stations 
will be established to carry on agro- 
nomic research. Improvement in tap- 
ping methods and preparation of rub- 
ber from wild trees immediately are 
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receiving special attention in view of 
the need of rubber for war purposes. 

In Haiti, a cooperative field station 
has been established at Marfranc for 
propagation of planting material. This 
material will be available for dis- 
tribution locally and to nearby coun- 
tries. The leaf blight has not been 
found in Haiti. Strains of Hevea 
rubber susceptible to leaf blight will 
be crossed with resistant selections 
from the jungles of South America at 
the Marfranc station. 

The cooperative field station at 
Tela, Honduras, is located at the fa- 
mous Lancetilla Farm, research sta- 
tion of the United Fruit Company. 
Two plantations of mature seedling 
rubber trees planted in 1926 by the 
United Fruit Company are sources of 
seed for root stock production. In ad- 
dition, the latest of those mature trees 
is used in developing techniques for 
small-scale or family-size rubber en- 
terprizes. 

In Mexico, cooperative projects are 
under way with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at the El Palmar experiment 
station hear the city of Tezenapa, 
state of Vera Cruz. Some 300 acres 
of mature rubber trees near this sta- 
tion provide ample seeds for produc- 
tion of root stocks and are under in- 
vestigation for superior clones. Some 
of the latter, following blight-resist- 
ance tests at Turrialba, may prove 
valuable for commercial planting. 

In former times, when there was 
no competition to force rubber grow- 
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ers to develop special products for 
specific uses, the latex yield from all 
types of clones and rubber trees went 
to make up a conglomerate mass. This 
yielded a general or all-purpose prod- 
uct which had to serve wherever rub- 
ber was required. This all-purpose 
product, of course, had many short- 
comings. In the last three or four 
years before Java and Sumatra fell to 
the Japs, the Dutch were beginning 
to make great strides in developing 
natural rubber for specific purposes. 
They had found that latex from dif- 
ferent rubber trees, and particularly 
different strains, varies greatly in its 
properties and that it is of value to 
keep the latex produced from different 
strains of trees separate for use where 
best adapted. 

As regards price, of course, between 
natural and synthetic rubber, the— 
natural rubber is much the cheaper. 
Even if the raw material were to 
cost nothing, it seems __ illogical 
to expect that synthetic rubber could 
be polymerized out of either alcohol 
or petroleum in a city factory, paying 
high taxes and wages, overhead, etc., 
at a price comparable to that involved 
in the production of natural rubber, 
which is an ideal small-family indus- 
try. In the future, it should be pos- 
sible with fully mature plantations of 
high-yielding trees to produce rubber 
at ten cents a pound or less. 

As indicated above, rubber produc- 
tion is an ideal small-family industry. 
The Goodyear Rubber Plantations 


Company, which has carried on ex- 
periments with tropical American 
rubber production since 1935, has em- 
phasized that, in the development of 
rubber production in this hemisphere, 
small plantings can play an important 
role. Although there are some large 
plantings, like those of Goodyear in 
Costa Rica and Ford in Brazil, in the 
future local farmers in those countries 
will be encouraged to make small 
plantings of a few acres and to utilize 
the large plantations and the coopera- 
tive experiment stations of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as sources 
of planting material. 


No tropical crop is more suitable 
for farm production than is rubber. 
The mature trees are tapped and the 
latex is converted into dry rubber, us- 
ually smoked sheets, by a simple proc- 
ess which may be carried out with an 
investment in equipment of as little as 
$50. The equipment required con- 
sists of such materials as discarded oil 
drums, homemade wooden paddles, 
and crude smoke-houses built with 
local materials. 


In the Far East over half the rub- 
ber is produced on individually-owned 
farms of less than one-hundred acres 
each. To bring these farms into pro- 
duction the grower must wait from 
five to eight years before the trees are 
tapped and bring him a cash return. 
These growers use part of their land 
for producing food crops and often 
interplant the rubber trees with such 
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tropical crops as coffee, cacao, bananas, Hevea rubber plants, there is every a 
and rice. reason to believe that during the pe- ‘ 
The good wages which rubber pro- riod after the war rubber can be prof- . a 
duction brings the small family unit, itably laid down in New York City { ‘i 
providing them a cash income to sup- from either South America or the N = 
plement the living they get off their East Indies at less than 10 cents a { o 
place, helps to develop contented ru- pound.” 4 wm 
ae, ral populations. As previously indicated, natural w 
aa Vice President Wallace, in an ar- rubber, under modern conditions, is 
ign. ticle that received widespread atten- should not cost more than ten cents a pe 
tion (“Against a New ‘Isolationism,”” pound to produce and probably will ki 
ical in the New York Times Magazine, be produced for less. There is no ; pI 
July 12, 1942) said: “Looking ahead question that the continued and in- ul 
to the new time of peace, the motorists creased production of natural rubber | sh 
of the United States will not only is to the interest of the consumer, and of 
want to have an assured source of rub-_ it is my hope that as time goes on it 
ber, but they will want to get that will gain as much support as is now q 
rubber as cheaply as possible. In the back of the synthetic rubber industry. to 
matter of cost, natural rubber from In this discussion, so far, I have it 
either the Far East or the Western dealt exclusively with Hevea rubber - 
Hemisphere is likely to have a big ad- in referring to the natural product. we 
vantage over synthetic. And, even if Hevea is preeminently the most im- al 
synthetic rubber is available in large portant species for commercial rubber pr 
quantities at a low price, a substantial production, but there are other kinds = 
amount of natural rubber still be which offer great possibilities, not only fo 
needed for mixing with the synthetic from the standpoint of low cost of sh 
product. production under proper conditions to 
“Few automobile users in the Unit- but specific qualities. In certain areas . 
ed States realize that the technology in Mexico and Central America con- C. 
- of producing rubber from trees is ditions are more favorable to the ab 
“J changing almost as rapidly as the tech- growing of Castilla than Hevea rub- Wi 
ms nology of producing synthetic rubber. ber. In those areas, however, as in ch 
, During the last ten years, higher- the West Indies the Cryptostegia ed 
yielding strains of rubber have been plant, a source of high-quality rubber, 
developed. Some of these strains appears to offer possibilities. ru 
yield two, three, four, and even five Cryptostegia rubber under present on 
times as much as the old-fashioned conditions might cost as much as ho 
strains customarily used in the Far seventy-five cents per pound. Indica- th: 
East. With modern strains of the _ tions are, however, that with continu- tin 
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ed research and experience in grow- 
ing it, it may be possible to bring its 
cost per pound down to that of Hevea 
rubber. Under ordinary growing 
conditions it will produce 400 to 500 
pounds of rubber per acre. Under the 
most favorable conditions, that is, 
with fertile soil and high rainfall, it 
is a potential source of more rubber 
per acre than any other rubber plant 
known. It is believed possible with 
proper horticultural practices to stim- 
ulate its fast-growing young water 
shoots or branches to yield over a ton 
of rubber to the acre. 

At present there are many unknown 
quantities in the production of Cryp- 
tostegia rubber. Good techniques for 
it cannot be worked out until large- 
scale plantings are in production. As 
yet not even the important operation 
of tapping has been completely work- 
ed out for Cryptostegia. In areas 
where labor is plentiful it may be 
found practicable to cut the young 
shoots of the Cryptostegia vine so as 
to have the latex drain into cups as 
in tapping operations with Hevea or 
Castilla rubber. It appears more prob- 
able, however, that the mature vines 
will be cut and gathered by some me- 
chanical means and the latex extract- 
ed chemically. 

Just what the chief source of our 
rubber will be ten years from now no 
one can say with certainty. All signs, 
however, point to natural rubber as 
the product on which we shall con- 
tinue to rely in the future. Natural 
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rubber has served our needs well in 
the past and there is every indication 
that it will continue to do so in an 
increasing satisfactory way as time 
goes on. 


Hercules Reports for 1944 

In a summary of the achievements 
of Hercules Powder Company during 
1944, Charles A. Higgins, president, 
reported that millions of pounds of 
explosives, including rocket powder, 
had been supplied directly to the 
Army and Navy by ordnance works 
which, though government-owned, 
were designed and operated by Her- 
cules. In addition to these materials, 
Hercules supplied plastics bases, pro- 
tective coating materials, insecticide 
bases, soil-stabilizing resins, synthetic 


resins, flameproofing ingredients, 
chemical cotton and industrial ex- 
plosives. 


Several thousands of Hercules em- 
ployees are serving in the armed 
forces, and many have died in the 
service of the country. Sergeant Wil- 
liam Lloyd Nelson of the Hercules’ 
Home Office, who was killed in 
North Africa, was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, and in 
November a Liberty ship was named 
after him. 


Herman Brooks, president of Coty, 
Inc., and president of the Toilet 
Goods Association has been elected 
vice president of the New York Board 
of Trade. 
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South American Trade Survey 

A trade survey of South America, 
in digest form, has been published by 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
This survey will be distributed only 
through accredited travel agencies, 
and was designed to stimulate Amer- 
ican trade by air to prepare the way 
now for expanding business relations 
with South America after the war. 

The countries covered by Panagra’s 
survey include Panama, Colombia, 
Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. Infor- 
mation compiled by the United States 
Department of Commerce, trade bal- 
ances, import commodities, area and 
population figures, present and pro- 
posed and air services, are given for 
each country. 


Lincoln T. Work, F.A.I.C., direc- 
tor of research and development, Me- 
tal and Thermite Corporation, open- 
ed the symposium on “Metallurgy” 
held by the North Jersey Section of 
the American Chemical Society, in 
Newark, N. J., on January eighth. 


Gustavus J. Esselen, F.A.I.C., 
spoke at a luncheon held during the 
Annual Meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute, on “The Textile In- 
dustry—Rebirth or Second Child- 
hood ?” 
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Gustav Egloff, president, A.I.C., 
spoke before the annual convention of 
the Northwest Petroleum Association, 
held at the Hotel Radisson, Min- 
neapolis, on January 4th, on the sub- 
ject of “Present and Post-War Petro- 
leum Products.” 


Chesterman Award Established 


The American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
announce the establishment of an an- 
nual Chesterman Award, consisting 
of a certificate and a cash prize of 
$1000, to be given to the individual 
who has made the most outstanding 
scientific or technical contribution to 
the progress and advancement of the 
soft drink industry during the yeay. 


The award is open to post-graduate 
students, college technical men, and 
independent research workers, as well 
as to technical men in the soft drink 
and related industries. 


The award is named in honor of 
C. B. Chesterman, soft drink manu- 
facturer of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
former president of the association. 


Alan Rattiner President 
of Henlan, Inc. 


A. Alan Rattiner, F.A.I.C., for- 
merly general manager of the Odell 
Company, Newark, N. J., is now 
president of Henlan, Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists at 160 Cortlandt 
Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey. 
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What Shall We Do With Germany? 


E. Gordon Fox 


Vice-president, Freyn Engineering Company 


“What to Do With Ger- 
many After the War” was the 
subject of a symposium held by 
the Chicago Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS recently. 

Three points of view were 
represented: Dr. Otto Eisen- 
schiml recommended stripping 
Germany of its scientific labor- 
atories. (His paper, under the 
title, “Post-War Enemy Num- 
ber one,” appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE CHEM- 
Ist.) The conservative method 
of dealing with Germany was 
discussed by Mr. E. Gordon 
Fox, and the liberal attitude to- 
ward handling relations between 
human beings was presented by 
Dr. A. J. Carlson. These lat- 
ter two papers appear here. 


HE topic under consideration is 

challenging in its nature, trem- 
endous in its scope, and vital in its 
importance. This paper presents mere- 
ly the highlights of the whole prob- 
lem. By way of engineering approach, 
I have tried to direct attention to 
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fundamental factors and have endeav- 
ored to treat with them dispassion- 
ately. 


What shall we do with Germany? 
This question arose once before, in 
1918. It is obvious that the solutions 
reached at that time were not alto- 
gether correct, otherwise we would 
not again be confronted with the same 
problem. 


What shall we do with Germany? 
The subject of this sentence is “we,” 
and it is tremendously important. For 
if something is to be done with Ger- 
many, there must be somebody to do 
it. If rules are to be laid down and 
restrictions are to be imposed, they 
must be enforced. We cannot agree 
upon settlement terms, write them on 
a blackboard and then let them be 
gradually effaced. Whatever the 
terms, Germany must be supervised 
and policed for a long period of years. 
The enforcing entity must not be sub- 
ject to disintegration; rather, it must 
continue to function effectively, it 
must maintain its prestige, it must be 
in position to enforce its decisions, and 
it must convifice the Germans of the 
futility of any policy of noncom- 
pliance. 
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The principal allies at the end of 
World War I were the United States, 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan. Be- 
fore the enforcement of the Versailles 
Treaty was well under way, the Unit- 
ed States was on the side-lines. A 
process of disintegration promptly set 
in. Twenty years after Versailles we 
find two of the original allies in the 
common axis with Germany. 

In 1936, when Hitler’s relatively 
weak forces reoccupied the Rhineland, 
France desired to take immediate 
steps, But she could not obtain back- 
ing and she was unwilling to act 
alone. The opportunity to nip ag- 
gression in the bud was lost. 

Hitler plunged Europe into war 
only because he observed division and 
discord among the former allies. Had 
this lack of teamwork persisted, Hit- 
ler would have won. Only through 
collaboration are we achieving victory, 
and only through similar collaboration 
can there be hope for a lasting peace. 

It is almost futile for us to discuss 
what is to be done with Germany un- 
less we agree, as a prerequisite, that 
an international organization is to be 
set up as an enforcing, supervising and 
policing agency, and unless we firmly 
determine to participate actively and 
permanently therein. The extent to 
which we can insure the adequate 
and sustained effectiveness of such an 
agency is a prime factor in the very 
determination of the policies which it 
will be required to enforce. 

International collaboration is for 
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us both the premise and half of the 
answer to our question. 

Germany is indicated with having 
instigated five wars in the course of 
one century. Such a record would 
seem to indicate the existence of some 
basic and chronic ailment. This ail- 
ment seems to be susceptible of diag- 
nosis. To give the disease a name, we 
might say that Germany has suffered 
from political anachronism. 


Great Britain, France and the 
United States attained national status 
and developed democratic forms more 
than a century ago. Industrialization 
and consequent growth were imposed 
on essentially healthy structures. Rus- 
sia underwent scant industrialization 
so long as she remained an absolute 
and feudal power. But in Germany 
industrial development was imposed 
on an area subjected to national dis- 
unity and not yet enjoying political 
democracy. The German nation dates 
but seven decades and the Weimar 
Republic, set up in 1919, after World 
War I, was its first taste of democ- 
racy. 

Unification of Germany was effect- 
ed largely under the iron rule of Bis- 
marck, on a basis which gave the 
Prussian military leaders a dominat- 
ing position. These leaders represent 
a caste of large Prussian landowners 
or feudal barons, known as Junkers, 
a distinctly reactionary element. In- 
dustrialization of Germany did not 
assume a democratic base, with the 
ownership and a voice in the control 
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, widely disseminated, as in the U.S.A. 

4 Rather, industrial ownership and pow- 
; ; er were more or less centralized in the 
‘ hands of the few and the feudalism 


which affected agriculture also pervad- 
ed industry. 
4 With this brief resume as a back- 
: ground, we may proceed to consider 
what disposition is to be made of Ger- 
5 many post-war. 

Of first importance is the determi- 
nation of our objective. Are we pri- 
; . marily interested in meting out to 
Germany a punishment suited the 
1 enormity of her crimes against civil- 
| ization, or are we primarily interested 
in eradicating the causes of Germany’s 
unrest and in alleviating the condi- 
tions which have retarded the prog- 
ress of all of Europe. If, abstractly, 
we favor the latter course, is it pos- 
sible and feasible? 


Some may say that the choice lies 
between a harsh peace and a soft 
peace. I would prefer to define the 
choice as a vindictive peace versus a 
constructive peace. It is my opinion 
that the constructive peace is the log- 
ical choice and I submit that this does 
not preclude an adequate degree of 
sternness and firmness. It is secondari- 
ly a question what we are to do with 
Germany and primarily a question 
what we are to do for Europe’s fu- 
ture. 

Realizing the many benefits accru- 
ing from our Union of States, it is 
not difficult for Americans to visualize 
some sort of Federation of Nations as 
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a most desirable objective for Europe. 
It would promote a freer interchange 
of goods, it would enlarge the scope 
of markets, and would combat the 
trend to extreme nationalism, self-suf- 
ficiency and compartmentation which 
straight-jacketed European trade in 
the recent pre-war decade. It would 
minimize the importance of bound- 
aries and would automatically solve 
the foreign minority question. It 
would serve as a distinctly unifying 
influence. 

Many factors render the realization 
of a European Federation difficult. 
Among these are: 

1. Unequal levels of political and 
economical development in vari- 
ous European nations. 

2. The smaller nations fear that 
Germany would attain a posi- 
tion of domination. 

3. Britain and the Soviet Union 
are not primarily European 
powers. They have a divided 
interest. 

4+. A European Federation could 
not be organized without the 
sponsorship of Britain, the Sov- 
iet Union and the United States. 
Such sponsorship will not be 
immediately forthcoming. 

It is Utopian to except a European 
Federation of nations as an immedi- 
ate accomplishment, but it is not Uto- 
pian to envisage it as a development 
of the next generation, provided the 
actions taken now favor rather than 
forbid that eventuality. 
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The Treaty of Versailles prescribed suffered in the war, added to the pen- — : 
the treatment to be accorded to Ger- alties inflicted by way of reparations ~ ~* 
many quite rigidly and with consider- and restitution, and the stigma of de- 
able finality. Subsequent modification feat and hatred should impress them : 
became necessary and repudiation was sufficiently that war does not pay. ‘ 
the eventual outcome. There appears ‘ 
to be merit to the contention that the wi . erred badly after World War d he 
pence terme te be cstdbbiched this tine I in our failure to crush the martial fo 
development or adjustment in the go fo Berlin. 
light of forthcoming events. Among did not punish the Kaiser and his ac- = 
other advantages, such an arrange- complices. We did not require mili- th 
ment might put Gonener on her good tary authorities to sign the Armistice ne 
behavior. It would give her some of 1918, thereby explicitly acknowl- | ar 
hope pate edging their defeat. All of this allow- in 
own way out of her predicament, and ed the Germa ngsibon — face. More - 
eventually to earn for herself a stand- “US W did not disturb the Junk- be 
ing among reputable nations. Con- ers. This military caste, which includ- | de 
versely, it might permit the degree of ed the German general staff, was gt 
— ir ah of Germany to be adjusted temporarily quiescent, but it served as w 
from time to time in accord with the the nucleus for the reactionary oppo- 
nSieened neal sition to the Third Reich, eventually th 

In brief, Versailles prescribed rigid regaining its old power. It is general- pe 
terms but failed in their enforcement. ly conceded that the Nazis, the J _ 
This time we should lay stress on the ex 
enforcing agency, and we might well colla m 
which can be worked out to better ad- the moving forces which warned Ge in 
vantage in the light of future knowl- attempt to establish a democratic gov- be 
edge ernment in Germany. pr 

We will now proceed to consider This time we must delve to the a 
several aspects of post-war treatment roots and eliminate basic causes. This pr 


of Germany. The first of these is the 
matter of punishment. 

It would seem to be futile to at- 
tempt to punish all Germans on the 
theory that they are collectively ac- 
countable. The tremendous losses and 
the privations which they will have 
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requires that we seek out and punish 
all individuals responsible for illegal 
transgressions of the Nazi govern- 
ment, and all those guilty of inhu- 
mane, unlawful acts against civilian 
populations. International tribunals 
should be set up for this purpose. 
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Trials should be eminently fair and 
should be public. 

It may prove to be a difficult mat- 
ter to apprehend many of the Nazis. 
They have learned from the French 
Maquis and the Yugoslav partisans 
how difficult it is to capture guerilla 
forces entrenched in the mountains. 
The Nazis are likely to try this means 
of escape, figuring to bide their time 
until once more they can undermine 
the presumably weak and struggling 
newly-established government. If we 
are able to do a thorough job of bring- 
ing Nazis and other responsible per- 
sons to trial, a lasting peace may not 
be too difficult of attainment. If we 
do not succeed in so doing, much 
greater precautions in other directions 
will become imperative. 

We may next give some thought to 
the matter of boundaries and to the 
possible subdivision of Germany. 

The question of boundaries is too 
extensive to consider in detail but it 
may be observed that the existence of 
an international organization should 
insure against attempted revision of 
boundaries by force, and might also 
provide an instrumentality for mod‘fi- 
cation by peaceful negotiation. The 
principle of self-det-rmination should 
be recognized as a factor but not as a 
sole determinant. Economic practical- 
ity should be considered. The strip- 
ping of Germany primarily to handi- 
cap her recovery would likely be a 
boomerang. The long term welfare of 
all concerned demands that justice be 
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the prime consideration. Last, but not 
least, it should be endeavored to re- 
duce the significance of boundaries by 
minimizing their economic impor- 
tance; that is, by better European co- 
ordination. 

It appears to be quite definitely 
settled that, for purposes of initial oc- 
cupation, Germany will be divided in- 
to three or four parts administered 
by British, Russian, American and 
perhaps French authorities respective- 
ly. It has been suggested that such a 
division of the country should be made 
permanent. It is argued that no one 
of the subdivisions of Germany would 
be able to start another war with any 
prospect of success. It may be further 
argued that there are substantial dif- 
ferences in the people; the Prussians 
in the north, Protestant and military ; 
the Saxons in the Center, Protestant, 
commercial and industrial; the Bava- 
rians in the South, Catholic, agricul- 
tural, artistic. Still further, it is 
pointed out that smaller European 
countries, such as Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Holland, have prospered 
more than Germany and that they 
have a record of a century or move of 
peace. If it were possible to establish 
a Federation of Europe, subdivision 
of Germany into two or three parts 
would meet with less objection and 
the fear of Germany’s domination of 
the Federation might also be dimin- 
ished. 

The following are principal coun- 
ter-arguments: 
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1. The curse of Europe derives 
from the fact it is composed of many 
separate nations which have never 
been able to reconcile their differences 
or coordinate their mutual interests. 
What Europe needs is more political 
unity, not more subdivision. 

2. Dismemberment of Germany 
would not add to the prospects for 
stability in Europe. It would be a re- 
version to conditions from which the 
Germans have been slowly and pain- 
fully emerging. The disunited states 
would only strive to unite once more 
under some nationalistic leader. This 
would precipitate new disorders. The 
integrity of the territories historically 
controlled and ethnically settled by 
the Germans is the one issue which, 
more than any other, unites them and 
for which they would be willing to 
fight. 

Hitler said in Mein Kampf: “The 
problem of regaining German power 
is not: how can we produce arms? but 
how can we produce the spirit which 
enables a people to bear arms?” 

The question of reparations proved 
a stumbling block after the last war. 
It will be no less difficult this time. 
At one extreme of opinion are those 
who consider that reparations are im- 
practical and that none should be levi- 
ed. At the other extreme, it is cer- 
tain that Germany could never pay 
the maximum which the United Na- 
tions would be justified in requiring. 

In determining the amount of re- 
parations, practicality would seem to 
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be the prime consideration. The 
amount should not be such as to 
smother all German incentive and 
foredoom the failure of the new re- 
gime. It should not be such as to raise 
extreme animosity in the Germans. It 
must recognize the fact that only a 
reasonably prosperous Germany can 
make appreciable payments. It must 
consider that payments can be made 
only in goods and services which the 
United Nations will be willing to ac- 
cept only in a limited measure. 

Russia has intimated that she may 
demand the labor of ten million Ger- 
man workers for a period of ten years 
to compensate for the destruction that 
Russia has suffered. There is probably 
ample justification for such a claim. 
Moreover, Russia might well be able 
to accept this amount of foreign help 
without prejudice to her own econ- 
omy. However, when we consider 
that there were only twenty-three 
million employed in Germany in 1929, 
it would appear that this demand is 
rather more than Germany could 
shoulder. 

In summary, the amount of repara- 
tions should be as much as but not 
more than is compatible with Ger- 
many’s economic survival and her con- 
sequent establishment on a healthy po- 
litical basis. Perhaps this is another 
matter in which an international or- 
ganization can function in adjusting 
the price to what the future traffic 
will bear. 


In the matter of disarmament, our 
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position should be strict and firm. We 
should require substantially complete 
immediate disarmament in all cate- 
gories, and we should require the de- 
struction of specialized facilities for 
production of armament and muni- 
tions. We should prescribe unilateral 
disarmament for Germany indefinite- 
ly. The Germans must recognize this 
as the penalty for their aggressions. 
We should afford such supervision as 
is necessary to the effective enforce- 
ment of these measures. 

It may be remarked that disarm- 
ament would be a constructive meas- 
ure, as well as a safeguard, as it would 
relieve an impoverished Germany of 
a burden she could ill afford to as- 
sume. It is believed that the German 
people can be reconciled to the idea of 
unilateral disarmament, if the matter 
is tactfully handled, if our general 
policy is constructive, and if we are 
reasonable in other directions. 

There are some who consider that 
Germany’s heavy industry should be 
destroyed, or that it should be greatly 
restricted in order to limit her mili- 
tary potential. Generally speaking, I 
believe that there is a tendency to 
over-emphasis. Now that the horse 
has been stolen, we desire to put a 
triple lock on the barn door. 

Some seem to harbor the idea that 
Germany could prepare for war sur- 
reptitiously and could surprise us in 
another attempt at aggression. I do 
not think that past experience sup- 
ports this view. Hitler had already 
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written Mein Kampf, charting his in- 
tentions, when he came into power in 
1933. Military occupation of the 
Rhineland in 1936 was adequate proof 
of the trend of events. Ambassador 
Dodds in Germany and Ambassador 
Davies in Russia were convinced that 
war was in the making, and they 
warned our government in no uncer- 
tain terms. In my brief stops in Ger- 
many in 1937, the tenseness of the sit- 
uation could be easily sensed. In 1939 
German industrialists were talking 
openly about the amount of “war 
work” in process in their plants. Rus- 
sia saw what was coming as early as 
1930. She prepared. America stood 
by in a stupor of unreality, permitted 
Hitler to build up his strength in in- 
crements, and was charmed by the 
fable that because we “hate war,” we 
could escape the deluge. Hitler got a 
five year running start while Britain, 
France and America bowed in ap- 
peasement. 

It required most of two years for 
America to prepare to take an effec- 
tual part in this war. Military prep- 
arations for a modern large scale war 
cannot be made overnight, nor can 
such wars be bred secretly. We need 
not swing from the extreme of past 
laxity to the other extreme of future 
repression. If we maintain reasonable 
surveillance over Germany’s activities 
and, if we are prepared and disposed 
to act promptly in response to early 
symptoms, we can definitely prevent 
Germany from again becoming a mil- 
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itary menace. It is less a question as 
to what we permit Germany to do; 
it is more a question as to what we 
are going to do ourselves. If we are 
not disposed to “follow through,” the 
temporary imposition of even the most 
stringent terms will not prove effec- 
tive, in fact, they will have quite the 
opposite influence. Durability, rather 
than severity of restraint, should be 
the dominant note. 

The most desirable disarmament of 
Germany is mental disarmament; the 
removal from power of war-breeding 
elements; the prevention of their re- 
turn to power; the minimizing of ar- 
bitrary actions which might serve to 
again arouse the antagonism of the 
German people; and the diplomatic 
convincing of the Germans that war 
does not pay. 

The German people will not be 
well prepared to take upon themselves 
the task of government immediately 
post-war. A decade of dictatorship, 
under which all freedom of action and 
expression has been stifled, does not 
stimulate leadership. Germans will 
first have to establish their own local 
governments. From these a centraliz- 
ed government may gradually evolve. 
Initially it will be confronted with 
many difficulties. It must therefore be 
sheltered more or less by the occupy- 
ing powers or by the international 
organization which may take over 
their guardianship. But it is desirable 
that government from the outside be 
minimized and that Germans take 
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over the full responsibility of working 
out their own solution of the predica- 
ment into which they plunged them- 
selves. 

It would seem to us to be very de- 
sirable that Germany again be estab- 
lished as a democracy. The aggres- 
sors in this war were totalitarian, and 
the democratic countries were only 
reluctantly embroiled. As a democ- 
racy, Germany was peaceful. It was 
necessary first to destroy the democ- 
racy. Then the cunning and purpose- 
ful Nazi leaders were able to cajole 
the people step by step into war, and 
thus to their downfall. 

Post-war, some Germans, at least, 
will crave for personal liberty. Two 
wars and two defeats in three decades, 
and the severity of the Nazi regime, 
will have taught them the meaning of 
personal freedom. They will appre- 
ciate the significance of democratic 
liberties. 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
alized that the Weimar Republic was 
not an unqualified success, and that 
the post-war crisis in Germany will 
be so severe that a revolution is not 
improbable. Radical solutions may 
find favor. A soviet form of govern- 
ment is not an unlikely outcome. Ger- 
man nature leans to the authoritarian. 

It does not seem advisable that we 
attempt to impose democratic govern- 
ment from above. In the first place, 
there is a wide disparity among the 
political systems of the United Na- 
tions themselves. In the second place, 
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foreign dictation or prescription of 
Germany’s governmental form would 
in itself be repugnant to our ideals of 
liberalism and democracy. 

The Germans should be permitted 
to decide for themselves the pattern of 
their political organization, within 
limitations. We could not tolerate the 
re-establishment of any form of Fas- 
cism and we must require that the 
new government be not disposed to 
militarism and aggression, that it rec- 
ognize the legal equality of all of its 
citizens, and that it be ready to coop- 
erate with the occupying powers or 
the international organization in the 
endeavor to build a better and more 
peaceful Europe. 

Germany’s political future is close- 
ly related to her economic future. It 
was earlier pointed out that, both in 
agriculture and in industry, economic 
power has been concentrated in an 
oligarchy which opposed the growth 
of democracy. Furthermore, due to 
the exploitation of her people, the 
inadequacy of Germany’s domestic 
market for consumers’ goods was ac- 
centuated. 

It is perhaps significant to note that 
a German workman had to put in 
more than twice as much working 
time as a Dane or a Norwegian in or- 
der to purchase a representative lot of 
staple goods, and substantially more 
working time than a citizen of any 
of the other principal European coun- 
tries. As a consequence of this sit- 
uation, a disproportionate amount 
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went into capital goods which expand- 
ed Germany’s production capacity be- 
yond her ability to establish foreign 
markets. This condition probably 
added to the depth of her depression 
and made Germany ripe for Hitler’s 
demagogy in 1933, based on the pana- 
cea of military preparation as a means 
of providing employment. 

The best possible insurance against 
future German wars would seem to 
be the removal from positions of po- 
litical or economic power of those 
forces which seek to perpetuate the 
principles of aggression and the do- 
mination of the many by the few. 

In view of its close identity with 
Hitler’s war effort, and its operation 
pre-war on the basis of cartels and 
artificial government stimuli, Ger- 
many’s economy would probably find 
it difficult to function post-war entire- 
ly on the basis of free competition and 
private enterprise. It will be difficult 
to import necessary raw materials and 
to initiate foreign trade in interna- 
tional free markets. 

There will likely be much pressure 
favoring socialization of heavy indus- 
try. It will probably be argued that, 
as the leaders of large business were 
participants in Hitler’s plans for ag- 
gression, their properties should be ex- 
propriated as some degree of compen- 
sation to the whole population. We 
may not care to pass on the merit of 
this argument. Many of us will no 
doubt regret this trend to further en- 
croachment by government upon the 
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system of free enterprise, but we 
should recognize that through such an 
‘arrangement, one major factor con- 
tributing to militarism in Germany 
-would be removed. Misdirected pow- 
-er invites retribution. 

Again referring to the proposal that 
Germany be denied the opportunity to 
re-establish her heavy industry, we 
should realize that post-war there 
will be a substantially higher popula- 
tion density in a smaller territory than 
existed pre-war. Even then Germany 
had an unemployment problem and 
voiced a need for more “lebensraum.”’ 
It appears that, at best, less than one 
quarter of the post-war population 
could be supported directly or in- 
directly from agricultural pursuits. 
To expect the remainder of the peo- 
‘ple to derive their subsistence solely 
from light industry requires consider- 
able optimism. 

It also appears doubtful that Ger- 
many can achieve a reasonable balance 
between imports and exports, especi- 
ally if her imports take a form other 
than that of raw materials. The log- 
ical solution lies in a compromise un- 
der which Germany’s heavy industry 
might be restricted and supervised but 
would be allowed to function with 
sufficient effect to serve as a basis for 
dependent industries. 

Restriction and supervision of Ger- 
many’s post-war industry does not 
present insuperable difficulties. Her 
steel industry could be controlled 
through limitation of imports of iron 
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ore, and especially the alloying mate- 
rials such as manganese, chromium 
and nickel, of which Germany has no 
domestic source. The production of 
aluminum can be controlled in view 
of the lack of domestic bauxite. The 
regulation of aluminum production is 
facilitated also by the magnitude of 
plant required and by the attendant 
large consumption of electric power. 
The restriction of Germany’s produc- 
tion of synthetic motor fuel from 
coal would be an effective measure 
and should not affect Germany’s econ- 
omy seriously since the cost of pro- 
ducing this fuel renders it non-com- 
petitive with imported petroleum. 

It would seem to be rational, at 
least temporarily, to prohibit or to re- 
strict the manufacture of airplanes. 
The right to engage in civil aviation 
should probably be abridged. Control 
of electric power production and the 
supply of a part of Germany’s power 
from neighboring countries are prac- 
tical expedients. 

Any one of these measures would 
restrict Germany’s war-making pow- 
er; the combination of several meas- 
ures would render her militarily im- 
potent. Such is the import of a recent 
joint statement signed by the Presi- 
dents of five of Americas foremost 
engineering societies. 

In view of the greatly damaged 
condition of Germany’s heavy indus- 
try and its probable depletion for res- 
titution, and the further fact that this 
time she will not have extensive Brit- 
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ish and American credits to aid her, 
the question may not prove to be 
whether Germany should be allowed 
to re-establish her heavy industry but, 
rather, whether she will be able to do 
so expeditiously enough to meet the 
requirements of post-war recovery. 

There may be merit in the proposal 
to supervise research, but it would not 
seem to be feasible to carry this plan 
to such an extreme as to cripple effec- 
tive production, or to deny the world 
all benefit of German creative genius. 
We should not overlook the fact that 
invention, the peaceful conquering of 
industrial frontiers, has proven to be 
a most effective means of absorbing 
labor surpluses, a matter of prime im- 
portance to Germany and one closely 
related to the prevention of unrest. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that peace cannot be insured by the 
signature of documents. It is yet to 
be proved what can be accomplished 
through a system of international col- 
laboration. These may be good props, 
but they must not be mistaken for 
substance. They are useful instru- 
mentalities but they cannot supplant 
the forces by which they are con- 
trolled. 

In this paper, I favor American 
participation in an international or- 
ganization, one eventual function of 
which might be the guardianship of 
the peace with Germany. This posi- 
tion is based on the belief that a policy 
of isolation is unrealistic and impru- 
dent in the face of a rapidly skrinking 
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world and our expanding trade. 

If we accept the postulate that 
America must participate, in increas- 
ed measure, in world politics, let us 
not merely sit in on the old poker 
game of balance of power; of conflict 
of interests seeking dominion and do- 
mination and advantage. Traditional- 
ly this game is steeped in secret di- 
plomacy and perfidy. It leads always 
to war. 

Is it not better that we try to or- 
ganize a new way, with new rules, 
played above the board, in the light of 
publicity, more in keeping with demo- 
cratic principles and with some sem- 
blance of fairness to all? Such a pro- 
ject, if honestly and justly administer- 
ed to afford the greatest good to the 
greatest number, might possibly suc- 
ceed. We are not so naive as to ex- 
pect the full adjustment of such an 
ideal but the measure of our approach 
may well be the measure of our prog- 
ress in the direction of a warless 
world. 

We are suckers for panaceas, -isms 
and deals which promise soft and easy 
solutions. We heed the confidence 
man, bearing an aladdin’s lamp, of- 
fering a simple cure-all for our com- 
plex maladies. But there is no short 
cut to the millenium. Under any flag 
and any -ism, wealth results only from 
production and from thrift. Similarly, 
there is but one road to peace. It is 
the hard way. It demands under- 
standing, tolerance, forbearance, jus- 
tice and humanity of man to man, 
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Building Stones for a More 
Durable Peace 
A. J. Carlson, F.A.LC. 


President, American Association for the Advancement of Science 


SEARCH for and an examina- 

tion of buildingstones for a 
durable world peace assumes some 
knowledge of the nature and history 
of man, and the multitudinous and 
complex causes of war. The nature 
and the behavior of man throughout 
recorded history are more a matter of 
demonstrated facts and less a matter 
of wishful thinking than are today’s 
sundry programs for a durable peace. 


I. Quotations 


I wish to start out with a few 
quotations bearing on my topics, some 
old and well-known, others engender- 
ed in the hate and fear of the present 
war: 

“What you do not like when done 
to yourself do not do to others.”— 
Confucius. 

“Whatever you would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.”—Mathew, ch. 7. 


“With malice towards none, with 
charity for all.”"—Abraham Lincoln. 


“We can have peace and we can 
have vengeance but we can’t have 
both.”—Herbert Hoover. 


“Only a peace between equals can 
last; only a peace the very essence of 
which is equality and a common par- 
ticipation in a common benefit.”— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“Civilization is a willingness of all 
to come to the defense of each.”—Nor- 
man Angell. 

“Until there is correct thought there 
cannot be correct action.”—Henry 
George. 

“As the military situation and all 
the excitement and animal emotion ac- 
companying the fighting recede from 
the foreground, the problems which 
gave rise to this war emerge through 
the smoke and the wreckage in no way 
simplified by the Roman holiday in 
which we have indulged. There stand 
the problems like the bills with inter- 
est, which we could postpone paying 
while on vacation, but can no longer 
postpone. In short, we may now soon 
return to where we left off twenty-five 
years ago, except that the problems 
then facing us have been immensely 
aggravated.”—Prof. G. A. Lundberg: 
Sociologists and the Peace, Am. Soc. 
Review, Feb. 1944. 


“If German youth and German ci- 
vilian life are to be reoriented, the 
economic as well as the spiritual re- 
sources must be available ... If our 
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BUILDING STONES FOR A MORE DURABLE PEACE 


peace terms are not going to allow 
Germany to engage in defense-related 
industries, positive policies providing 
for alternative employment must be 
formulated and adopted, or the idle- 
ness resulting from our peace terms 
will provide a new temptation to an- 
other incarnation of German militar- 
ism.”—President Harry D. Gideonse, 
Brooklyn College (The Humanist, 
1944, p. 126). 

“A peace that is to endure must 
rest on the consent and cooperation of 
men and women of goodwill in every 
country including ‘enemy’ countries. 
In the words of the Atlantic Charter, 
‘all nations, large or small, victor or 
vanquished,’ must be accorded free- 
dom and the oportunity to live de- 
cently. The Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
gram seems to us to be an attempt on 
the part of the ‘Big 3’ to dominate 
the world. It would demand of us 
that we sign a blank check to support 
with our blood whatever secret settle- 
ments may be agreed upon now or 
later by Stalin, Churchill and our 
President. No such coalition has ever 
lasted long.”—National Council for 
Prevention of War, Oct. 1944. 


Il. The Causes of War 


Wars have been waged throughout 
human history; Wars betweeen in- 
dividuals, families, tribes, and nations, 
as well as between different social, 
economic, and religious groups within 
nations. The latter are our civil wars: 
The haves versus the have-nots ; slaves 
versus masters, Dukes versus Dukes, 
Christians versus heathens, Moham- 
medans versus Christians, peasants 
versus overlords, etc. The most fun- 
damental common denominator lead- 


ing to these mortal combats appears to 
be the will or urge to live, something 
man has in common with all other 
beasts. The drives for food (hunger), 
mates, slaves, and land for hunting 
and food crops have had and still have 
some survival value for the individual 
man in the perpetual “struggle for 
existence.” 

In raw nature survival may be 
largely determined by brute force, 
agility, guile, and deceit. The increase 
of the human populations in every 
land has by necessity led to the de- 
velopment of other drives or values 
and modes of behavior essential for 
human survival and progress. Through 
this evolution of social mores, laws, 
and regulations, significant wars are 
now confined to internal revolutions 
by violence, and wars between na- 
tions or groups of nations. 

Dr. C. P. Haskins (Ants and Men, 
1939, p. 205) says: “Ancient man 
killed, pillaged, and stole whatever he 
could without any attempt to spare 
his less competent neighbor, when 
competition arose. There was little 
mercy in early Europe during the 
Celtic invasions .... . and but little 
more when the Celts in turn were dis- 
placed by the Roman legions. The 
Egyptians seem to have made no con- 
cessions whatever in their relentless 
drives which pushed the more barbaric 
tribes to the darker part in Africa, 
and we must imagine similar relent- 
less pushes by the Japanese against the 
Ainu, by the Norsemen at Lindisfarne, 
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by the Spaniards in Latin America, 
and a thousand other instances .. . . 
Modern man, despite his pride in 
greater enlightenment in dealing with 
vanquished peoples, proceeds in much 
the same fashion.” 

But even in our more modern, so- 
called civilized nations, most of the 
primitive drives to violence and war 
persist in man. We still have hunger, 
greed, pride, political and religious 
propaganda, fanaticism and intoler- 
ance, racial prejudices, vanity and 
<ommercial rivalries. The last, in its 
antisocial aspects, is mainly an exten- 
sion of our primitive selfish greed to- 
-ward other nations’ territories, natural 
resources (such as oil, rubber, miner- 
als), and products which our techno- 
logical and industrial developments 
have rendered important for life and 
developments in our own and other 
lands. Political faiths and fanaticisms 
have in our generation largely replac- 
ed religion as a drive to international 
war and violence. We no longer wage 
war to secure slaves, but some nations 
still resort to force and wars against 
other lands and peoples, primarily for 
commercial exploitation. This is 
man’s primitive greed. 

Except as checked by disease, epi- 
demics, violence, and wars, all animals 
(man included) appear to have suf- 
ficient powers of reproduction so that 
the population ultimately exceeds the 
capacity of the respective lands to 
furnish enough food to satisfy biologic 
hunger and the food needs for health, 
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despite man’s growing understanding 
of agriculture and animal husbandry. © 


That stage is already at hand, specif- — 


ically in England, Belgium, India and 
China. 


As a temporary measure, the excess 


population in these countries can or — 


could be fed by imports from lands 
less densely populated, provided there 


is freedom of commerce and the 
wherewithal to purchase. But sooner ~ 


or later the less densely populated 
lands will have enough or more than | 
enough people to consume all the food — 
the land can produce. For modern 


science and the art of medicine reduces — 


deaths from disease, and many people 
in many lands consider the injunction: | 
“Be fruitful and multiply” as a sacred 
edict from God. 7 


My experience in Europe in World 


War I, my later observations in the 
Orient, and some acquaintance with | 
biology and man’s past have convinced 
me that excess population, and its 
sequelae: Unrest, migration, etc. is 
still a factor in some recent wars, that 
this factor must be reckoned with by 
every statesman who honestly endeav- 
ors to build a more durable world 
peace For the potency of overpopula- 
tion, unemployment and hunger as 
causes of war will grow with the 
years, unless understanding can temper 
the sex drive and modify religious 
dogma in the direction of planned par- 
enthood. The other alternative, scut- 
tling our modern science and art of 
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medicine appears to me entirely out of 
the question. 

Dr. Robert F. Griggs, Secretary, 
Division of Biology and Agriculture, 
National Research Council said re- 
cently: “The food policy as it is now 
being formulated by the Interim Com- 
mission of Food and Agriculture set 
up by the Hot Springs Conference of 
the United Nations is the best device 
yet brought forward for preventing 
future wars. Should we decide and 
should we succeed in providing every 
human being enough to eat to main- 
tain health and capacity to work, that 
program would be less expensive and 
more effective in preventing future 
wars than continuous armament of 
the United Nations.” 


But planning is not execution. Even 
if this feeding plan was feasible, and 
was carried out by the world’s ablest 
and wisest men of good will, the 
world population, unless checked by 
intelligence, pestilence, or war will in 
time outdistance the world’s food sup- 
ply. So, wise men, striving for a more 
durable peace should not put all their 
shekels on this horse. 

All the higher animals (man in- 
cluded) appear to react to strangers 
with a mixture of fear, distrust, and 
disdain. In the case of man, if the 
stranger speaks a different language, 
has a skin color different from our 
own, different facial features, employs 
different religious rituals, and wears 
different clothes, such differences are 
readily translated into signs of inferi- 


ority. In such soil sprout our current 
concepts of the “heathen,” the “hun,” 
and the “lesser breeds,” outside the 
pale. The well established fact that, 
biologically, modern man is one species 
has so far made little impression on 
our ideas, prejudices, and behaviors 
towards the people across the national 
border or across the ocean. But the 
clear recognition of the biological uni- 
ty of modern man will not by itself 
abolish war. For we have murderous 
“family feuds” among people of iden- 
tical strain and culture. 


The fact that the English, the Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, and the Scandina- 
vians are first cousins has not been 
sufficient to render their relations one 
of understanding, good will, and 
peace. But the recognition of man’s 
racial unity should, in time, dilute, if 
not obliterate, racial prejudices, dis- 
criminations, hates, and fears. For 
the behaviors based on these old and 
false views and enotions are not to be 
minimized as factors leading to many 
wars, 

The modern means of international 
intellectual communications (the 
press, the radio, books) could and 
should be used as effective means to- 
wards adult education on the true 
nature and history of man, and thus 
help to dispel in all lands the power- 
ful prejudices and actions based on 
ignorance, vanity, fear and greed. But, 
as with the instruments of modern 
science, these modern means of intel- 
lectual communications are frequently 
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used to intensify these fears, greeds latter is the more difficult task for it of gi 

and prejudices. The international calls for wise men of good will. These unde 
seem 


gangsters and the domestic dema- are not overabundant in any land. We : 
gogues are skilled in false and partly had experience with the other type of anyt 
false propaganda, particularly in times administrators of conquered states in | 
of war. the “carpet bagger” period following 

This propaganda delays the attain- our war between the States. The 
ment of an early peace, and plants the northern “carpet baggers” appear to | 
seeds for the next war. All wars, and have created more ill-will in our 
particularly modern wars, entail acts southern states than did the war be- | 
of brutality, sanctioned by our cur- tween the states itself. If that could 


rent international mores. But as with- and did happen here among our own 


worm 
the 1 
tries 
war 


in every nation, even in times of peace, people, it is going to be much more facts 
individual and organized acts of bru- difficult to hold such practices down gand 
tality not so sanctioned are bound to even to our own post civil war mis- fact 
occur, do occur in war. When we add _ fortunes when the victors and the divic 
to these the propaganda stories of bru- vanquished are different races with se 
talities on the part of the enemy peo- different cultures. ” 
ples, manufactured solely for the pur- 1. The turning of the enemy’s dee 
pose of painting the enemy more be- words and cannons into plow shares— oe 
stial, inhuman, dreadful, and unjust total disarmament,—seems obvious ne 
than he is, it should be clear to most and fair, provided the United Nations | - 
intelligent people that war, and more are sincere and take concrete steps | = 
especially modern war, is not the path towards their own gradual disarm- Wai 
to a more durable peace between na- ament. A world half armed and half me’ 
tions. It worked in our own Indian disarmed fits neither the Golden Rule and 
wars by nearly dispossessing and ex- nor the “Atlantic Charter.” Peace in — 
terminating the Indians. Modern gych a world will not endure. body 
global wars add greatly to man’s prim- You will note that I am in complete i 
itive greeds, misunderstandings, hates, agreement with H.R.H., the Duke of — 
fears, and drives to war. They render Windsor, who says: “It is along the +. 
the soil more fertile for the next crop road of cooperation and understand- an, | 
of the poisonous weeds. ing that the thoughts of mankind roliea 
Ill. A Durable Peace must travel if we are to arrive at a ail 

To fit into an edifice of a more dur-_ world of enduring peace among men <— 
able peace, every building-stone must of good will.” (Reader’s Digest, Dec. Suck 
be hewn close to the lines of the 1944). wen 
“Golden Rule.” This applies both to 2. Arrest, trial and punishment of “ame 
sta 


the plans and to their execution. The the men in the enemy nations accused 
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of greater crimes than those permitted 
under the rules of civilized warfare, 
seem obvious, just and fair, provided 
anything approaching due process of 
law for the accused individuals can 
be attained in any warring country 
when the battles cease. All the war- 
ring nations are killing and maining 
women, children and civilian men by 
the tens of thousands in enemy coun- 
tries. There are probably individual 
war acts even more bestial. These 
facts, plus the manufactured propa- 
ganda, are going to render fair and 
factual legal procedures against in- 
dividuals most difficult in the warring 
nations for some time to come. 

3. As to any significant financial 
or other forms of reparations and res- 


titutions for the destruction of life 


and property in other lands by the de- 
feated nations, such measures were a 
part of the treaty which ended World 
War I. It did not work. Even if it 
was altogether just, the damage to life 
and property probably can not be 
paid in any substantial way. “Every- 
body loses when forests burn.” That 
seems equally true and equally un- 
avoidable in the case of global wars. 

4+. Dividing Germany, Italy, Jap- 
an, Bulgaria, and Rumania into small- 
er states, as proposed in some quart- 
ers can be done by force, but it will 
not make for a more durable peace. 
Such a step will create not “freedom 
from want and fear,”’ but misery, re- 
sentment and hate, for it will disrupt 
established and workable economic re- 


lations. Voluntary federations rather 
than forcible separations appears to 
me the wiser path to peace. 

5. It has been proposed that the 
United Nations prescribe and admin- 
ister the principles of education for 
the children and youths of post war 
Germany and Japan, on the theory 
that it is primarily the German and 
Japanese education of their youths 
during the last twenty-five years that 
led to this global war. Far be it from 
me to assert that this education, or 
rather its basic assumptions, had noth- 
ing to do with starting or prolonging 
this war. So far as I have reliable in- 
formation on this matter, the ethical 
tenets of this education did not square 


with the “Golden Rule.” 


But, lest we forget, the ethics of 
the New Testament have little in 
common with what our so-called 
Christian nations do to each other. 
W hat we are and what we do at home 
and in the world at large speaks loud- 
er than anything we may say in the 
school house or in the class room of 
post-war Germany and Japan. In all 
the parts of the world the primary 
ethics of children and youth are im- 
parted by parents and by religious 
leaders. In view of that fact, the 
above proposal seems both fantastic 
and unworkable. But even could it 
be carried out, the enduring lesson to 
German and Japanese children and 
youths would be, not the excellent 
principles we might write on the 
school room blackboard, or the ex- 
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hortations we voice from church pul- 
pits, ancient shrines or via the radio, 
but what we do to our fellow men. 

Our Education Policies Commission 
says (partly in a series of cartoons) : 
“A world educated half for war and 
half for peace could be neither free 
nor peaceful.” With that I agree. 
But permanent military armament in 
any nation or groups of nations is a 
more potent education for war than 
pious peace slogans are education for 
peace. For teaching by example is 
more effective than preaching in their 
influence on man’s thoughts, emotions, 
and action. 

Hence, I have scant hope for peace 
in the proposed United Nation 
Agency for International Education, 
if the United Nations maintain large 
armaments and develop more efficient 
instruments for killing our fellow 
men, destroying the products of hu- 
man toil, and wasting man’s not too 
abundant natural resources requisite 
for the better life. 

In the Readers’s Digest for Decem- 
ber this year Thomas M. Johnson as- 
sumes as self-evident that “our in- 
fluence in any international league for 
peace will be directly proportionate to 
our armed strength.” To me such a 
Pax Americana is not a peace through 
cooperation and understanding. It is 
peace by force. Then Mr. Johnson 
outlines the armed forces needed for 
such a peace, armed forces (including 
universal conscription) greater than 
the peace time military forces of either 


Germany, Russia, or the British Em- 
pire. Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
asks (The Progressive, Oct. 16, 1944) 
this pertinent question: ““Why is there 
so little of the four freedoms and so 
much of the Four Horsemen of power 
politics—imperialism, spheres of in- 
fluence, special privilege, exploitation, 
in every settlement proposed thus 
far?” 

The average common man and wo- 
man in every country I know (and 
that goes for the British, the German, 
the Frenchman, the Italian, the Rus- 
sian, the Chinaman, and the man of 
Nippon) are pretty fair and decent 
folks, when not stirred to fear and 
hate by their economic, political, edu- 
cational and religious “leaders.” This 
is understandable, as the present hu- 
man race is one species. If left alone, 
in the usual human intercourse, the 
common people would not wage ma- 
jor wars, in perpetuity. 

The realization that we are breth- 
ren under the skin would in time 
traverse racial and political bound- 
aries. Particularly such intelligent 
subdivisions of our race as the English 
and German people might soon begin 
to ponder the historic fact that they 
are, by and large, first cousins, cease 
their perpetuai family feuds, and be- 
gin to labor, love, and trade in peace. 
If we cannot learn to curb our greed 
and vanity sufficiently to invent, man- 
ufacture, and trade everywhere in the 
world, without recurrent war and 
violence, we deny the supremacy of 
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brains and reason, and nullify science 
and understanding. 

The delusion of “racial superiority” 
has infected other minds than Hitler’s. 
In fact, Herr Hitler might well have 
borrowed it from the ancient He- 
brews. For the phrase, “the chosen 
people,” is not without that taint. It 
is the credo of kings and tyrants, way 
back. It is an inherited disease in all 
aristocracy of birth and wealth. There 
is no “natural immunity” against it 
in the brain of any man. But knowl- 
edge, understanding, and reason is a 
partial prophylaxis. These remedies, 
however, are largely rendered non- 
available by war. 

In brief, every normal man and 
woman of every race, in every coun- 
try, is equally entitled to our sympa- 
thy and aid in times of major disas- 
ters, including wars, and equally en- 
titled to our friendship and coopera’ 
tion in their groping toward the bet- 
ter life. 

6. The City Club of Chicago, re- 
cently summarized (through its Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning) the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference pro- 
posals, as follows: 

“The tentative plan for world or- 
ganization released by the conference 
at Dumbarton Oaks supports the hope 
that mankind may succeed in saving 
itself from the total destruction of fu- 
ture wars. It is only a beginning, but 
it is a sound beginning sponsored by 
the four largest of the United Na- 
tions and approved by the candidates 


of both major parties for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

“The plan proposes the establish 
ment of an international organization 
to maintain peace and security. It 
provides for: 

a. “A General Assembly of all 
peace-loving nations each of which 
shall be entitled to one vote. This 
Assembly would be a world forum for 
the discussion of all questions relating 
to international peace and security. It 
would initiate studies and make rec- 
ommendations for international coop- 
eration in political, economic and 
social fields. 

b. “A Security Council of eleven 
members with the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, China and, in 
due course, France to be permanent 
members, the other six to be elected 
by the Assembly for two-year terms. 
This council would have the authority 
to order moral, diplomatic, economic 
or military sanctions to control threats 
against peace. 

c. “An International Court of 
Justice to act as the judicial arm of 
the organization. 

d. “A Military Staff Committee 
under control of the Security Council 
and composed of the chiefs of staffs 
of the ‘Big Four’ nations. Air force 
contingents would be made available 
by member nations for ‘combined in- 
ternational enforcement action’ and 
additional military forces would be 
provided under special agreements to 
be worked out. 
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e. “An Economic and_ Social 
Council composed of representatives 
of eighteen nations. The states to be 
so represented would be elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year 
terms. This council would seek solu- 
tions of economic, social and humani- 
tarian problems and promote the re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. It would set up 
Economic Commission, a Social Com 
mission and such other commissions as 
may be required with permanent staffs 
of experts. 

f. “A general Secretariat for the 
Assembly and Security Council head- 
ed by a Secretary-General who would 
act as chief administrative officer of 
the United Nations. He would be 
elected by the Assembly upon the no- 
mination of the Security Council. 

“The structure for an international 
organization thus laid out includes the 
principal features of plans proposed 
by many organizations that have de- 
voted years to the study of world se- 
curity. It leaves a number of debat- 
able questions unresolved, yet it is def- 
inite enough to stand as a strong de- 
claration of the direction in which the 
leaders of the United Nations are de- 
termined to proceed. 

“Opinion polls indicate that a vast 
majority of Americans favor our jo‘n- 
ing an international organization with 
the power to outlaw war.” 

An enduring peace is much more 
than the absence of armed conflicts. 
An enduring peace is positive, not by 
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force, but by understanding, coopera- 
tion, and approximate justice on the 
part of all nations. 

The appraisal of the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan is rendered more difficult 
by what it does not say rather than 
by what it specifically recommends. 
That is the only interpretation I can 
place on the following words of Mr. 
Sumner Welles, our former Under- 
secretary of State (Washington Post, 
Nov. 15, 1944): “Unless the way is 
speedily found to obtain for the small- 
er nations that measure of authority 
and that equality of rights within the 
world organization to which they are 
justly entitled, no world organization 
other than a great-power military al- 
liance can presently be created.” 

7. The Morgenthau-Eisenschiml 
proposals. Secretary Morgenthau pro- 
poses for one of our opponents, Ger- 
many, in addition to total disarma- 
ment and military occupation, that its 
sixty million people be herded on 
small farms and confined to agricul- 
ture. This proposal is implemented 
by Dr. Otto Eisenschiml (The Chem- 
ist, XXI, Sept., 1944, pp. 371-374; 
Science Illustrated, Oct. 1944, p. 56) 
as follows: 

“German science must be complete- 
ly sterilized.” 

Dr. Eisenschiml will permit the 
defeated and disarmed Germans to 
pursue agriculture and medicine. But 
he apparently forgets that the science 
and art of modern medicine depend 
on the sciences of chemistry, physics, 
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biology, and bacteriology, as well as 
on constant contacts with current re- 
search in these fields published in 
every other country in the world. It 
seems that Dr. Eisenschiml also has 
overlooked the fact that modern agri- 
culture depends to no small degree on 
the sciences of chemistry, physics, en- 
gineering, botany, zoology, and bac- 
teriology. 

It seems that Dr. Eisenschiml ex- 
ceeds the facts when he states that 
“everybody is more or less agreed that 
the Germans must be decapitated” in 
this manner to insure a durable peace. 
At least nothing like the Morgenthau- 
Eisenschiml proposals have so far been 
advocated by President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hull, or the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, so far as the Amer- 
ican citizens have as yet been inform- 
ed. The Morgenthau-Eisenschiml 
program for post-war Germany is not 
in the Atlantic Charter. The Mor- 
genthau-Eisenschiml proposals echo 
the voice of the Roman Senate: “Car- 
thago delenda est.” Yes, Carthage was 
destroyed. But Rome also is no more. 

That Roman voice of war and 
vengeance was silenced by war and 
social degeneration long, long ago. Its 
recent reincarnation in Benito Mus- 
solini resulted in stark misery not only 
for the Italian people, but also for the 
peoples of Greece, France, Spain, 
Egypt, Ethiopia and the United Na- 
tions. 

From what I know of man, past 
and present, Dr. Eisenschiml’s pro- 
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posal is not a step towards a more 
durable peace. It seems to me un- 
workable, unjust and unwise. For 
even should history prove that Ger- 
many alone was responsible for start- 
ing the present global war, no re- 
sponsibility for that crime can be 
placed on the shoulders of the millions 
of German children and youths under 
eighteen in 1939, on the German chil- 
dren born during the last five years, 
or on those yet to be born during the 
next thirty years. As a nation, we 
should not out-Hitler Hitler’s meas- 
ures for war with our measures for 
peace. 

Who supports the Morgenthau- 
Eisenschiml plan of “decapitation” of 
Germany? In their recent book: The 
Control of Germany and Japan, Har- 
old G. Moulton and Louis Marlio 
advocate preventing Germany from 
producing aluminum ingots, synthetic 
petroleum, airplanes, and hydroelec- 
tric power. But these authors also 
point out that stopping all of Ger- 
many’s heavy industries and reducing 
the Germans to agriculture alone 
would leave half of the German peo- 
ple without work, without food, with- 
out means of subsistence, and “this 
would work disastrously on other 
countries with which Germany nor- 
mally maintains extensive import and 
export relations.” 

The American Federation of Labor, 
April 5, 1944, declared: 1. War is the 
enemy. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that war among na- 
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tions . . . is the supreme enemy of 
. . . the common people of the world. 
2. Lasting peace must rest on social 
justice and include all peoples. 

I have studied the “measures to pro- 
mote international law and order,” 
proposed by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, March, 1944. 
These measures are in line with the 
Dumbarton Oaks recommendations, 
and not in line with the Morgenthau- 
Eisenschiml proposals. So are the 
more recent proposals of the Catholic 
Bishops of America. These are sig- 
nificant voices from important seg- 
ments of our American citizens. 

I think the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, administered by men of good 
will, wisdom, and integrity will work, 
and will work towards a more durable 
peace, provided the statesmen in the 
United Nations are sincere in a live- 
let-live policy for a/l nations. It was 
too little of that honesty and wisdom 
and too much of the primitive na- 
tional greed, racial pride, and myopic 
vanity that rendered Woodrow Wil- 
son’s League of Nations such a tragic 
failure in man’s long, long hunt for 
the road to “peace on earth and good 
will to man.” 

For example, every informed Citi- 
zen knows that Mr. Churchill has at 
times spoken with considerable ad- 
miration and eloquence both of Hitler 
and Mussolini, just as he has spoken 
with vehemence against Russian com- 


‘munism. In the winter of 1919 there 
were British officers in Finland trying 
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to induce the Finns to make war on | 


Russia. But Finland’s recent war 


with Russia was not looked on with © 


approval either by the British or by 
us. The actual international policies 
of statesmen are more variable than 


the weather—except on one point: © 


Take care of Number I, no matter 
what happens to the other fellow. 


If the May Bill (post-war univer- a 


sal military conscription) becomes the 
law and the settled peace time policy 
of our beloved land, other nations 
have good cause to doubt our sincerity 
in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Man 


learns very little from man’s past 3 
mistakes. The armies of ancient Spar- 


ta neither produced peace nor the se- 
curity of ancient Greece. The huge 
armies of Rome, Persia, Turkey, 
Egypt, Spain, France made neither 
for peace nor for salvation of these 
empires. The lesson from the past 
speaks to the contrary. 

Mrs. Eleanor Stevenson, an Amer- 
ican Red Cross worker in the U. S. 
Army hospitals in Africa and Italy 
says (Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 4, 
1944, p. 109): “You simply couldn’t 
look those men in the eye and say, 
“Your sacrifice was worth-while. It’s 
men like you who are ending war for 
all time to come and are bringing 
Christian brotherhood to the world.’ 
For you can’t sit in a ward like that 
and see the things you see, and hear 
the things you hear, and believe that 
the world is a very Christian place, 
or that there is any brotherhood of 
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man, or that the world will have 
learned its lesson and this will be the 
last war.” 

My own service in the war de- 
vastated countries in Europe, Dec. 
1918-Aug. 1919 on the American Re- 
lief Administration under Herbert 
Hoover placed me face to face with 
the terrible back-wash of war. Be- 
cause of that experience, plus my ac- 
quaintance with history and human 
nature, I can understand Mrs. Steven- 
son’s despair of war, as an instrument 
towards peace. Mrs. Stevenson’s black 
prose reminds me of Mr. John Mc- 
Cutcheon’s equally black lines of 
poetry of 1914: 

“Gold and green are the fields in peace, 
Red are the fields in war; 

Black are the fields when the cannons cease, 
And white forevermore.” 

I do not subscribe to the stark pes- 
simism of Mrs, Stevenson and Mr. 
McCutcheon, and I am too much of 
a realist to place much confidence in 
the Utopia of the “Atlantic Charter.” 
That noble document promises more 
than our generation can deliver, even 
did all men of wisdom and good will 
in every land join hands. This bri- 
gade is as yet too small, and already 
signs to “detour,” in German and Jap- 
anese, seem to be in the process of 
preparation. That was not in the 
“Charter” two years ago, for Ger- 
mans and Japanese are also people. 

Modern wars plant the poisonous 
seeds of future wars, as our hates and 
fears, revenge and sorrows, greed and 
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pride obscure our sense of justice, 
blind us to the lessons of history, and 
make us deaf to the pleading voices 
of man’s cultural leaders of the past. 
But these facts do not induce the par- 
alysis of pessimism and despair. They 
are spurs to greater endeavors, for our 
responsibilities towards the human 
race parallels our understanding of 
man. 

From all the evidence now avail- 
able it seems clear that in the past, 
greed, guile, and violence had survival 
value for primitive man. Assuming 
that these drives can be curbed on a 
national or international scale by new 
mores based on understanding, reason, 
and emerging justice, will the latter 
have equal survival value in and for 
the kind of society we hope to build? 
My answer is yes. But men are still 
driven by greed and confused by guile, 
rather than guided by reason based on 
our expanding knowledge. 

In times of peace science has great- 
ly enlarged man’s understanding, con- 
quered many of his diseases, lengthen- 
ed his life, multiplied his joys, de- 
creased his fears, and added much to 
his physical comforts and powers. But 
man may and does use these and other 
achievements for a greater social in- 
jury, instead of for a further social 
advance. 

Science is specifically human, in that 
it stems from the innate curiosity of 
all men and the conspicuously plastic 
brains of the ablest, if not the noblest, 
of our fellows. Any leader who 
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shackles such brains in any land is 
man’s enemy number one. The sci- 
entific method and its products cannot 
be, in any fundamental and perma- 
nent sense, in conflict with human 
nature, though our present human so- 
ciety, a product of the past, dominat- 
ed by greed, force and fear, may be 
and is in conflict with the scientific 
method. 

Whether science and the scientific 
method, whether understanding, hon- 
esty, reason and justice can contrive 
survival values equal, if not superior 
to the blind forces of nature which 
shaped man’s past, is as yet in the laps 
of the gods. Still, we cannot deny the 
possibility, and we will nurse the hope 
that the hairy ape who somehow lost 
his tail, grew a brain worth having, 
built speech and song out of a hiss and 
a roar, and stepped out of the cave 
to explore and master the universe, 
may some day conquer his own irra- 
tional and myopic behavior towards 
his kin. 

Even in the face of current hate, 
fear, and pessimism, during the ups 
and downs of a million years, man 
has gradually acquired more under- 
standing, more freedom from fear, 
more dignity, greater kindness and a 
clearer conception of justice. Even 
though for the moment, “the bird of 
sorrow” is not only flying over our 
heads, but is actually nesting in our 
hair—to borrow a Chinese proverb— 
that bird will not nest in our hair 
forever, even should a blackout on the 
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light of science be decreed in every 
land. 

For, slowly but surely, the method 
of science will help to make life more 
intelligent, toil more cheerful, fear 
and hatred, pain and tears less pre- 
valent in our lives. If in any place or 
time the blind fury of hatred of our 
brethren and the insane violence of 
war render the pursuit of science im- 
possible, and the scientific method sub- 
merged and forgotten, it will be redis- 
covered, in better days, for better uses, 


by better men. 


The Naval Stores Department of 
Hercules Powder Company announces 
that a new sales department has been 
established in Canada to comprise the 
entire Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland. Harrisons and Crosfield 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal, with 
branch offices in Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Calgary, and Edmonton, 
will continue to be the department’s 
authorized dealer in the Canadian 


District. 
® 


The British Government is con- 
sidering the appointment of scientific 
attaches to all foreign countries. Sci- 
entific and technological contacts be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain are being handled at present 
by a British scientific mission already 
in Washington, and an office for a 
similar purpose has been set up in 


Chungking by the British Council. 
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A Method to Control Germany 


Arthur Schroder, F.A.I.C. 


(Impromptu discussion following the paper on “What Shall 
We Do with Germany”) 


[ URING the past two and one- 

half years, about 45,000 foreign 
owned patents have been vested (seiz- 
ed) by the Alien Property Custodian. 
Roughly two-thirds of them are of 
German origin. A review of these 
shows that military necessities like 
carbide tools, optical instruments, 
high-strength rayon’ fibers, synthetic 
wool, alloys, steel strip, phenols for 
explosives and plastics, etc., were well- 
protected by such patents, but since 
vesting, are now being daily supplied 
to our own industries and armed 
forces for prosecuting the war. 

To destroy all of Germany’s sci- 
entific laboratories would remove the 
possibility of our ever again profiting 
by similar patents. I, therefore, ad- 
vocate not destruction, but a very rig- 
orous control. 

It may be protested that such con- 
trol is impraticable, that it will re- 
quire too many technically trained 
men to act as policemen, especially 
when we need every one of them. with 


their technical know-how, in cur own 
post-war economy. It may be added 
that chemists and chemical engineers 
make poor policemen, and also that 


all research can be used for military 
purposes. 

It would no doubt require many of 
our best technologists thus to control 
all the research laboratories and facili- 
ties of Germany. But there is another 
way to accomplish this control with- 
out requiring a great number of our 
scientists. Simply control only those 
industries whose products in turn con- 
trol all the other industries, i.e., the 
chemical laboratory supply houses and 
the few instrument manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The foot on the accelerator con- 
trols the car; the hand on the throttle 
controls the motion of a train of 
freight cars carrying 100-octane gaso- 
line to the front, and to put this into 
our own every-day chemical terms of 
burettes, balances, and reagent chem- 
icals, the laboratory apparatus controls 
our industries. 

He who controls the laboratory ap- 
paratus industry, controls the quality 
of our steel, our munitions, in fact all 
our supplies. So, also, he who con- 
trols the production of our indicating 
and control instruments, controls the 
quantity as well as the quality of the 
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output of our heat-treated steels and 
alloys, our rolling mills, our butadiene 
fractionators for gasoline or for rub- 
ber, our phenol stills for picric acid, 
or for plastics, etc. 

Just consider what would happen 
to us if six or eight of our main labo- 
ratory supply houses were suddenly 
blown up. What would happen if 
our control instrument factories were 
suddenly shut down? How long 
would our production giant continue 
to function? How many guns, jeeps, 
planes or tanks could we turn out? 
How many gallons of high-octane 
gasoline, or how many more B-29’s 
could we still produce? In short these 
two industries are the bottle-necks of 
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the entire service of supplies. 

Is not such an industry worth con- 
trolling? Can it not in turn control 
all foreign research and production? 
There are few laboratory supply 
houses and instrument manufacturers 
in all of Germany. There would be 
few men required to supervise and 
control them properly. Can we con- 
trol them and thus control what we 
must, if we are to prevent another 
war? 

If we still want to have research in 
Germany, let us at least control where 
the control does control, since the lab- 
oratory supply houses and the instru- 
ment manufacturers are the key to 
military production. 


® ® ® 


Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.1.C., spoke 
January 13th, in Duluth, Minnesota, 
at the Duluth Luncheon Club, on 
“What To Do With Germany After 
the War,” and in the evening, before 
the American Chemical Society on 
“This Profession of Ours.” On Jan- 
uary 15th he spoke before the State 
Teachers’ College on “The Drama of 
Lincoln’s Assassination,” and later in 
the day before the Duluth Engineers’ 
Club on “The Technologists in This 
War.” His schedule also included a 


talk before the American Chemical 
Society in Memphis, Tennessee, Jan- 
uary 19th, on “This Profession of 
Ours. 


” 


Leonard Wickenden,  F.A.L.C., 
wrote a two-part article on “Sugar: 
Is It a Food or Poison?” which ap- 
peared in the November and Decem- 
ber issues of The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


® 


Officers of the Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc., reelected at the recent 
Annual Meeting are: Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, president and executive 
secretary; Douglas G. Woolf, first 
vice-president; Robert E. Rose, vice- 
president; Harold DeWitt Smith, 
vice-president; Edward T. Pickard, 
treasurer. 
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HE Baltimore Chapter met’ at 

Loyola College, November six- 
teenth. Dr. F. O. Rice, head of the 
Department of Chemistry, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C., was the speaker and discussed 
“Aliphatic Free Radicals.”” Dr. Elsa 
Orent-Keiles, nutrition chemist, Divi- 
sion of Foods and Nutrition, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, gave 
the INsTITUTE a new goal to shoot 
at by recently obtaining ten new mem- 
bers. 

A summary of Dr. Rice’s talk fol- 
lows. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, organic chemists had no pre- 
conceived notions as to the valences of 
carbon in organic compounds. They 
were acquainted with two oxides of 
carbon and it seemed only natural that 
hydrides of carbon should also exist 
having carbon in different valence 
states. 

Early experiments in which lower 
alkyl halides were heated with metals 
yielded gases which were thought for 
a long time to be free methyl or ethyl 


radicals. Even when these gases were 
shown to be dimers of the radicals, it 
was thought that the radicals formed 
a sort of loose association, and that 
dimethyl and diethyl were different 
from ethane and butane. To Scher- 
lemmer belongs the credit for proving 
that the radical dimers and the com- 
pounds claimed to be only isomers 
were completely identical. 

It took, therefore, almost fifty years 
to prove that free aliphatic radicals 
could not be prepared by the or- 
dinary methods of organic chemistry, 
and this work led to the almost uni- 
versal adoption by 1850 of Kekule’s 
postulate of the tetra-valency of car- 
bon. 

During the succeeding fifty years, 
there was hardly a single serious at- 
tempt to question this postulate ; when 
we consider the tremendous develop- 
ment of organic chemistry that oc- 
curred during this period with the 
resulting preparation and study of 
many thousands of organic com- 
pounds, it becomes clear that the tetra- 
valency of carbon had become almost 
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a matter of dogma in organic chem- 
istry. And it is this tradition, built 
up over a long period of years, which 
accounts for the attitude of profound 
skepticism on the part of organic and 
physical chemists towards claims that 
free radicals can be prepared, and that 
they are, further, important inter- 
mediates in many organic reactions— 
particularly in thermal decomposi- 
tions. 

Paneth and Hofeditz in 1929 pre- 
pared the free methyl radical by heat- 
ing tetramethyl lead in a current of 
hydrogen at low pressures. They 
showed that methyl radicals prepared 
in this way would combine with mir- 
rors of various metals forming the 
corresponding volatile organ-metallic 
compounds. They showed that the 
half-life of the radicals was very 
short, amounting to only a few thou- 
sandths of a second. This measure- 
ment was exceedingly important be- 
cause it showed that the methods of 
classical organic chemistry were pow- 
erless to study or even to isolate free 
aliphatic radicals. 

Later work by Paneth and other 
co-workers showed that the ethyl rad- 
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ical could be prepared in the same 
way. Apparently larger radicals were 
unstable and fall apart into olefines 
and smaller radicals. 


The next major advance in free 
radical chemistry was made in this 
country when it was discovered that 
ordinary organic compounds, such as 
hydrocarbons, ethers, ketones, etc., 
when decomposed according to the 
Paneth technique, also yield free rad- 
icals, 


Free radicals probably play an im- 
portant part in many organic reac- 
tions, especially those thermal decom- 
positions occurring at high tempera- 
tures. The theory is that the organic 
compound suffers a primary break in- 
to two free radicals which initiate a 
recurring cycle of reactions that pro- 
duce the product. It is supposed that 
a very few radicals can initiate a large 
number of cycles and thus cause ex- 
tensive decomposition. This theory 
has a very practical aspect in that, if 
it is true, it should be possible to have 
a new kind of homogeneous catalysis 
in which free radical-producing sub- 
stances initiate chemical reaction. 
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HE chapter met December 8th in 
Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
A symposium on “What Shall We 
Do With Germany?” was held with 
the following speakers: Dr. Otto 
Eisenschiml, who favored the prohibi- 
tion of scientific laboratories in Ger- 
many; Mr. E. Gordon Fox, who pres- 
ented the conservative point of view, 
and Dr. Anton J. Carlson who talked 
on the essentials of a lasting peacé as 
viewed by a biologist. 

Dr. Eisenschiml’s paper was pub- 
lished in the September issue of THE 
Cuemist. The papers given by Mr. 
Fox and Dr. Carlson appear else- 
where in this issue. The discussion 
following the main talks lasted over 
an hour and brought out other in- 
teresting facts, including the state- 
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ment that there is a fourth point of 
view—the Communistic. The Com- 
munists have been doing educational 
work among German prisoners of war 
so they will go back to Germany as 
friends of Russia and friends of Com- 
munism. The United States should 
do such educational work for democ- 
racy. It was also questioned whether 
propaganda is not more important 
than science. Inasmuch as the world 
is moved by emotion rather than by 
logic, we find that propaganda deter- 
mines how science is used. This is a 
subject which scientists should con- 
sider more seriously. 


Arthur Schroder’s recommendation 
for control of military production in 
Germany follows the papers by Mr. 
Fox and Dr. Carlson in this issue of 
Tue CHEMIST. 
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HE November meeting of the 

Los Angeles Chapter was held 
on the 27th at the Clark Hotel in 
downtown Los Angeles, with Albert 
Salathe, chairman presiding. More 
than sixty persons were present. The 
guest speaker of the evening was Dr. 


Gustav Egloff, president of Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

After recognition of certain for- 
eign chemists in the audience, Dr. 
Egloff called attention to the fact 
that lasting peace had not been 
achieved at the Versailles Conference 
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where the peacemakers did not in- 
clude men of scientific background. 
He suggested that chemists and other 
scientists be allowed to take part in 
future peace negotiations. 

In discussing the Kilgore Bill, the 
speaker said it called for the estab- 
lishment of an organization to con- 
trol research and technology in the 
U.S.A. This control would be vested 
in labor unions, government officials 
and possibly persons not conversant 
with scientific matters; that anyone 
having six months training in a lab- 
oratory would come under the scope 
of the bill. The director of this or- 


ganization would have the power to 
take over present laboratories and 
personnel and disband them if he saw 


fit. Five hundred and fifty million 
dollars are now being spent in re- 
search by eighty overlapping and con- 
flicting agencies as against only five 
hundred million by all independent 
sources per year. 

In the revised Kilgore Bill, this or- 
ganization, known as the National 
Science Foundation, would make pub- 
lic property any patent after Dec. 7, 
1941 on which any government money 
had been spent. He felt that patents 
turned over to the government are 
for the most part held inactive and 
hence do not contribute to the com- 
mon good. He pointed out that the 
present trend was not to allow a pat- 
ent to a concern, but only to individ- 
uals, as no concern could have a 
“flash of genius.” He cited other 


countries as holding scientists in much 
higher esteem than the U.S.A. Cor- 
rections of these faults might be se- 
cured through recommendations to 
the President’s Planning Board. If 
correction is not secured, scientific 
research might “go underground.” 

Dr. Egloff felt that unionization 
of the chemist was not desirable, as it 
would kill incentive. He felt regional 
representatives would be most help- 
ful in forwarding the aims of the 
Institute and suggested that the fol- 
lowing attack on the overall problem 
was in order: 

1. That the chemist through magi- 
cal powers could do work in short 
order, without expense of energy as 
is the case in other professions. 

2. That the chemist improve him- 
self in outside activities. 

3. That a definition of chemist be 
found so that through nation-wide 
federal channels, helpful legislation 
could be dravyn up to improve the 
chemists’ status. 

Considerable interesting discussion 
followed in which past chairman R. 
J. Abernethy asked what each one 
could do as a member to assist in the 
program. Dr. Egloff replied: 

1. To disseminate educational ma- 
terial provided by the Institute. 

2. To get more members. 

3. To obtain more advertising for 
the ‘CHEMIST’. 

4. To advance the idea of regional 
representatives. 

5. To keep in touch with the press. 
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For Your Library 


TECHNOLOGISTS’ STAKE IN THE 
Wacner Act. Edited by M. E. 
Mclver, H. A. Wagner, and M. 
P. McGirr. American Association 
of Engineers, 8 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 1944. 272 
pp. 6” x 9”. $2.00. 

This volume contains findings by 
the American Association of Engi- 
neers on the Wagner Act as it affects 
engineers, chemists, and architects, 
and is dedicated to “unity in the en- 
gineering profession.” 

The Wagner National Labor Re- 
lations Act specifies that “represen- 
tatives designated or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargaining by 
the majority of the employees in a 
unit appropriate for such purposes, 
shall be the exclusive representatives 
of all the employees in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bargaining 
in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, or other conditions of 
employment.” 

It grants the employee the right to 
self-organization without any inter- 
ference by the employer, and the right 
to appoint a representative with whom 
the employer must deal. It defines the 
employer as any person acting in the 
interest of an employer, directly or 
indirectly. 

We thus have three points of am- 
biguity to contend with; who is an 


employer, what is an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit, and how is the represen- 
tative designated. These are thorough- 
ly discussed in this book. 

If we compare the business struc- 
ture with army organization, we find 
a certain similarity. In the army a 
general staff decides the policies. In 
business, ownership decides the poli- 
cies. In the army, officers are hir- 
ed to direct the tactics of war. In 
business a directional group called 
management carries out the policies of 
the ownership. The army officers in 
turn have soldiers who carry out the 
work of the army, while the manage- 
ment has workers who put the mate- 
rial through the equipment. Material 
and equipment of the army are the 
property of the state, and that of the 
business structure is the property of 
ownership. 

The directional group of the cor- 
poration has the function of both em- 
ployers and employees. By the given 
definition of employer in the Wagner 
Act, they cannot act as employees, 
which actually they are. The position 
of this directional and control group 
is thus anomalous. 

This management or directional 
group is professional or semi-profes- 
sional, consisting of engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists, accountants, architects, 
draftsmen, industrial managers, sales 
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managers, purchasing agents, etc., 
who might be considered sublimated 
craftsmen and therefore classifiable in- 
to craft unions, were it not for that 
element which makes them duty and 
honor bound. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has had the task of classifying 
the various employees and has made a 
cleavage in the management based 
upon individual relationship between 
employee and owner or employer. Any 
taint of consideration for the owner 
classifies an individual as an employer. 
Unless he is vociferously skillful, he 
will be dominated by common labor 
unions. 

These various questions raised by 
the enactment of the Wagner Act are 
well-treated in this book. The mate- 
rial is carefully written and soberly 
calls attention to the fact that any 
consideration for the technical profes- 
sions was contemptously ignored by 
the framers of the act. 

For the professional man then, to 
avoid domination by commoners, it is 
necessary to either work out a “modus 
vivendi” with the employing group or 
to form a series of independent labor 
unions, each an appropriate bargain- 
ing unit, or both. 

Each profession has a common bond 
in training and occupation and is or- 
ganized to some degree on a national 
basis. These national societies will 
have members in industrial plants. 
Organization on national and local 
lines is indicated with national or- 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


ganizations supporting their individ- 
uals at strategic points. 

To any one at all involved in this 
upsurge of collective bargaining, by 
all means buy this book. It is full of 
meat and meditation. 


—J. A. Srerrens, F.A.I.C. 


Kirk and Othmer to Edit 
Technical Encyclopedia 

Professors Raymond E. Kirk, 
F.A.LC., dean of the Graduate 
School and head of the Department 
of Chemistry, and Donald F. Oth- 
mer, F.A.I.C., head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, will 
edit the “Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Technology” to be published by In- 
terscience Encyclopedia, Inc., and dis- 
tributed by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 

Ten volumes will be published, the 
first scheduled to appear in April, 
1946, and the last in April, 1949. 
Miss Janet D. Scott, formerly with 
“Chemical Abstracts” and the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Company, will act as assist- 
ant editor. An editorial board is be- 
ing selected. 


A new thirty-six page booklet list- 
ing Hercules chemicals, industrial ex- 
plosives, and approximately fifty in- 
dustries which they serve, has been 
issued by Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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OUTLINE OF THE 
AMINO ACIDS AND PROTEINS 


Edited by Melville Sahyun 


Vice-President and Director of Research, Frederick Stearns and Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Everyone working in biological and chemical fields—whether medicine, phar- 
macy, nutrition, endocrinology, or immunology—should have a fundamental 
appreciation of the properties and functions of these vital substances, upon 
which life itself depends. Proteins characterize all living matter, from viruses 
and molds to human flesh and blood. They are involved in serums and vac- 
cines, in the diet, in metabolism—in short, in virtually all the bodily processes 
essential to the maintenance of life and health. Their structure and behavior 
have been exhaustively studied for many years by scores of research workers; 
but only now is a clear-cut picture emerging of the true nature of these 
remarkable compounds. This volume gives that picture. 

Twelve authorities on various aspects of proteins and amino acids under the 
editorship of Dr. Melville Sahyun, have produced this comprehensive review 
of the field, stressing its practical, definitive side and largely avoiding theo- 
retical and controversial details. 


251 Pages Illustrated $4.00 


FORMALDEHYDE 


By J. Frederic Walker 


Chemical Research Division, Electrochemicals Department, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


This volume is the first serious attempt to sift and analyze the vast literature 
with a view to presenting its essential facts in compact and comprehensible 
form. Years of experience in this field have enabled Dr. Walker to review 
and evaluate the mass of material published on formaldehyde. Some idea of 
the magnitude of this task is given by the fact that if he had mentioned all the 
references, he would have produced twenty volumes instead of one! He has 
indeed performed a remarkable service to the chemical industries in success- 
fully carrying out this difficult and important investigation. His results com- 
prise a volume that will be a standard of reference for years to come. 


400 Pages A.C.S. Monograph No. 98 $5.50 
Please send for New Free 1945 Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Also Publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, 
Metals and Alloys and Pencil Points. 
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Kewaunee Manufacturing Company... 8 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 58 


Men and women who have served 
in the Armed Forces may announce, 
without charge, their availability for 
employment in the plastics and pack- 


Positions Available 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER for research 
and development in the impregnating 
of organic and inorganic papers with 
aging fields, according to an offer by resins and varnishes for industrial 
Modern Plastics and Modern Pack- usage. 
aging magazines. * * * 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER for research 
on organic fibres for insulating wall- 
board products, rag felt roofings, etc. 

Research and Analytical Chemists Experience desirable in paper, wood, 

Chemical Testing flax, corn or similar fields. 
and * * +. 
Research Projects 
128 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-3772 


W. S. PURDY COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1865 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER for research 
and processing of organic and inor- 
ganic fibres. Experience desirable in 
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cotton, asbestos, glass textiles, min- 
eral wools, or similar fields. 
* * * 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER for research 
in processing techniques for the pre- 
cision molding of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. Primary interest in 
creation and development of new 
methods of molding rubber into me- 
chanical goods, and design and build- 
ing of rubber molding machinery: 


* * 


Each of the above four positions 
requires a man preferably under 35 
who will head a project over a small 
group of technical men. Salary about 
$6,000 for each position. Please reply 
to Box 11, THe CuHemisr. 


® 


Positions are available in a war 
department laboratory for persons, 
male or female, having the following 
qualifications: B.S. degree with ma- 
jor work in chemistry and physics; 
one year of laboratory experience in 
research and development of electro- 
plating solutions; practical experi- 
ence in plating with copper, iron, 
nickel, silver, gold, and rhodium; 
ability to analyze various types of 
electroplating solutions; ability to 
write engineering reports. Salary will 
be determined primarily by train- 
ing and experience of the applicant 
under Civil Service regulations. Please 
reply to Box 13, THe CuHemisrt. 


THE CHEMIST 1945 


Director of Engineering to direct 
engineering division of national or- 
ganization in design of process indus- © 


try equipment for replacing existing © 


facilities and installation of complete 
new plant. Degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. Twenty or more years of 
experience with recognized profes- 
sional standing in technical societies. 
Top executive ability required. Posi- 
tion in Ohio. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Please reply to Box 15, 
Tue CHEMIsT. 


Meeting Dates 


Jan. 18. Baltimore Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Speaker: M. X. Sullivan, 
Chemo-Medical Research Institute, 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Subject: “Precision in 
the field of Biochemistry.” 


Jan. 26. New York Chapter of Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
C. L. Gabriel, Vice President, Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol Com- 
pany “Recent Developments in 
Fermentation Chemistry”; Dr. 
Evan C, Williams, Director of Re- 
search, General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, “The Chemist in 
Management.” 


Jan. 30. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
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Speaker: Dr. M. L. Crossley. Re- 
search Director, American Cyana- 
mid Company, “Professional Status 
and Licensure.” 


Feb. 15. Baltimore Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Speaker: Harry Darroch, In- 
dustrial Corporation of Baltimore. 
Subject: “Importance of Human 
Relations in the Coming Era.” 


Feb. 27. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gustav Egloff. Presi- 
dent, A.I.C., “The Chemists’ Role 
in a World at War.” 


Mar. 15. Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 
ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS. 


Mar. 23. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
Dr. Elmore H. Northey, Pharma- 
ceutical Division, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company, “The Therapeutic Im- 
plications of the Sulfa Drugs”; Dr. 
Walter Modell, Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College, “Recent De- 
velopments in Antibiotics.” 


Mar. 27. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
Ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 

Speaker: Dr. Foster D. Snell, Pres- 

ident, Foster D. Snell, Inc. “The 

Factors in Detergency.” 


MEETING DATES 


Annual Meeting 1945 


The Annual Meeting of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CueEmists for 1945 will be held 
May 11th and 12th in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with headquarters at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Miami Valley Chapter 
will be host for this meeting. 
Dr. James R. Withrow is hon- 
orary chairman of the Commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


Apr. 18. Joint Meeting. Pennsyl- 


vania Chapter. THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, and Phi- 
ladelphia Section, The American 
Chemical Society, Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. Speakers: Dr. H. G. 
Byers, F.A.I.C., “Soil Genesis and 
Some Soil Properties.” 


Apri. 19. Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 


ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS. 


Apr. 27. New York Chapter of THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Student Medal Presentation, 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker: Pro- 
fessor Alexander O. Gettler, Tox- 
icologist of the City of New York, 
“Contributions Chemistry has 
Made in the Detection of Crime.” 
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SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


\ i] | Ethyl Iodide, C.P. 


4 an Fluorenone, Tech. 


The Edwal Catalog and Price List No- 
6TC (dated June, 1944) lists many 


ey A 1 new chemicals. Write for it today! 
\ > 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LABORATORY ENZYMES 


MYLASE 
for vitamin assays 


INVERTASE SCALES 
for sugar analysis 


Other Special Enzymes 
for Analytical and 
Research Use. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Montclair, N. J. 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to fuli scale Production ~ 


250 E. 43rd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of ButteTin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 


HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street 


GRamercy 5-1030 


New York, N. Y. 


EKROTH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemists - Biologists - Engineers 
Service in all matters involving the prac- 
tical application of Chemistry and cognate 
Sciences to the operations and problems of 
Industry and Commerce since 1889. Re- 
searches. Analyses. Bio-assays. 
EKROTH BUILDING 
Freeman & West Streets 


EVergreen 9-5040 Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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ped more than just identification 
ef product and manufacturer. _ in 

its fuller signi + 

is @ warrantee . . . an 

pledge of the honesty and integrity 

ef the TP 

is constantly aware of this major 

importance of their nameplate. 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
PRODUCTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 


PRECISION AND BUILT: ; 


Our testing apparatus fer research and 
control laboratories at home and for the 


When you need dard h or prod 
tion control equipment, or special apparatus 
te suit your specific requirements, 

the added significance of the “Precision” 
nameplate. 


SCIENTIFIC COM 
1736-54 N. Springfield Ave., 


Whafs in a NAME ? 
conten 
:. 
armed forces in the field all have a reputa- 
tion for ruggedness and dependability that 
insures peak efficiency under all operating 
neered and built to de your job. 
4 
PRECISION 


The Principle 
; By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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indicated in the rapid expansion of its laboratory facilities. 
1942 Progress made it 


wecessery te move the 
Wrinkle Lebeorstery te 
lerger quwerters. Here we 
had 1800 sq. ff. of fleer 


space, 
the fest Wrinki« 
Laboratory devoted te the 
interest of Wrishie 
wed 800 sq ft. of floor 
ipece 


-1944 Constantly inc 


reasing ¢e- 
monds on our research focilifies 


product finishing problem.”  applicetion of Wrinkle coatings. 


BECOMES A VITAL FACTOR 
LOW-COST INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


The result of its tremendous amount of research work in helping 
Wrinkle users te secure best results in formula ond application is 


resulted in this new Leboratery —the 
Filla Ubrintle Say, thin vow — te 
"The best way to test the its kind — with some 4000 sq. of 


fleer space and modern facilittes 
of Wrinkle is to send us your meat of all phases of formaletion and 


it 
pringtield Dayton 3, Ohio 


